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REVIEWS 
At Home and Abroad ; or, Memoirs of Emily 
de Cardonnell, By the Author of ‘ Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. London, 1831. Murray. 


Tue writer of this novel commences a some- 
what lengthy preface, by rating the critics, 
and roundly charging them with general il- 
liberality ;—an author, it appears, is consi- 
dered merely as “a subject to make sport for 
their readers ;” and yet, towards the conclu- 
sion, she goes out of her way “to make 
sport” of a very worthy, though not a ve 
literary man—as if to show that she is well 
qualified for a critic, if not successful as an 
author. “In short,” she writes, “as Mr. 
Perry says of his pens and ink, ‘J have per- 
fectioned’ it to the best of my power.”’ After 
this, we think she can have no right to com- 
plain of “the sports” of those who may 
chance to discover that her work is not the 
ultimatum of literary excellence. 

We shall not, however, allow the lady’s 
fling at the critics to influence our judg- 
ment of these three portly and well-print- 
ed volumes, which, as to quantity, con- 
tain full a fourth more than the generality 
of novels published of late years, and are, 
notwithstanding, considerably less expensive. 
But the fact is, that we have too much for 
the money. The book would have been more 
valuable had there been less of it. 

The author of ‘At Home and Abroad,’ is 
unquestionably a clever person; but she has 
viewed life as if she had seen only the re- 
flection of objects, rather than the objects 
themselves. She never paints vividly, though 
she often writes forcibly. Her characters are 
minute copies from lifeless portraits, rather 
than bold and original delineations. She is 
a smart and pungent writer; but her book 
exhibits no indications of surpassing intellect. 
There are no powerful situations—no mas- 
culine conceptions—no enlarged views of 
moral influence—no striking traits of cha- 
racter ; nevertheless, there is a good deal of 
sparkling dialogue—some glowing descrip- 
tions, and a minute mapping of the super- 
ficies of what is called society, which will at 
least please the élite, though it may not be 
relished by the vulgar. 

The writers of modern novels seem to 
think that there is only one class worth 
writing about—only one description of cha- 
racter worth delineating—as if a fashionable 
man were a sort of genus, and all other grades 
in society below him were so many inferior 
species, not fit to be brought “ betwixt the 
wind and his nobility.” And thus it is that 
we have so little nature in modern novels. 
They represent a mere artificial state of so- 
ciety, exhibiting the forced growth of the 
hot-bed rather than the natural verdure of 
the field. 


We have a serious charge to bring against 
the author of ‘At Home and Abroad’— 
and that is, a too evident display of learn- 
ing. We have no objection to a lady being 
skilled in Latin, Italian, and French, but 
we have an absolute horror of her making a 
vain display of it; for, after all, the accents 
of true genius will be better distinguished in 
its own mother tongue, than in any foreign 
language, however familiarized by fashion, 
or consecrated by antiquity. 

These volumes are a complete chapter of 
accidents. The situations are generally forced 
—they are for the most part evidently pro- 
duced merely to create agreeable perplexities 
—some of the incidents, moreover, are per- 
fectly unnatural: such is the Dying Gipsy’s 
Prophecy. This looks, too, like an imitation 
of the Scotch novels. It would very well 
suit the times in which the scenes of those 
novels are laid; but not the 19th century. 

We shall, however, proceed to select a few 
passages, which will show that the fair au- 
thor of the volumes before us is a clever per- 
son, though she has not produced a first-rate 
novel. The following is smart :— 

««¢ They look like two figures in the Castle 
of Indolence,’ said Count Waldemar :— 

* Their only labour is to kill the time, 

And labour dire it is, and weary woe. 
They sit,—they lounge,—turn o’er some idle rhyme, 
Then rising sudden, to the glass they go, 

Or saunter forth with loitering step and slow’— 
he repeated, as Colonel Ormond rose listlessly 
from the sofa, and glancing at himself in a 
mirror as he passed, sauntered up to Miss De 
Cardonnell, and asked her to play bagatelle, 
‘ pour passer le tems.’ 

“ «]T cannot play bagatelle,’ said Emily. 

“ ¢ And she can “ passer le tems,” said Lord 
Ardentower. ‘Is not that wonderful, to you 
who cannot “ passer le tems,’’—and who can do 
nothing else but play bagatelle,—or, in plain 
English, the fool?’ he added, half aside. 

“Colonel Ormond, looking frightened, walked 
away with unusual alacrity, without venturing a 
reply. 

“« Pray, Mr. Trevelyan, is there any news?’ 
said Lord Ardentower. 

“Don’t know, really, my Lord,’ said Tre- 
velyan, gaping. 

“** You don’t know, Mr. Trevelyan! Why 
you have been puzzling over that paper these 
two hours.’ 

“*Eugh!? cried Trevelyan, getting up, and 
stretching himself with violence proportioned 
to his long state of inaction. ‘Hang me if I 
know what's in it, though.’ Then taking a long 
yawn, as he looked out of the window, ‘We 
shall never get out to-day, that’s certain, It’s 
raining like the devil, still. Ormond, what shall 
we do? Hang me if I know what to do with 
myself.’ 

“Hang yourself! Why, that is the best 
thing you can do with yourself, Mr. Trevelyan,’ 
said Lord Ardentower ; ‘for besides furnishing 
you with present employment, it will save you 





a great deal of future trouble how to dispose of 





yourself. And in you, suicide will be no crime, 
It will not rob society of any thing valuable.’ 

“<¢ [’ll go to the stable,’ said Trevelyan hastily, 
affecting not to hear, and striding down the 
room with unusual vigour. 

“ * Poor Trevelyan seems ennuyé a la mort,’ 
said Colonel Ormond, who himself looked the 
picture of ennui. ‘ For my part, when I feel in 
the least ennuyé, I always wish myself in France, 
—dear delightful France !’ 

“© T beg leave to second that wish, Colonel. 
I wish you were there with all my heart,’ said 
Lord Ardentower, 

“*T am glad of it, my Lord,’ said Colonel 
Ormond, not understanding him; ‘glad your 
Lordship thinks with me. France, indeed, is 
the only country in the world. There is no other 
in which one really lives. Here one only vege- 
tates. This country is really sadly hehindhand; 
—quite Gothic! And then there is so little 
communication with France now, owing to this 
vile war, that there is no hope of French refine- 
ments making their way here.’ 

« «No hope, but sufficient fear that they will,’ 
said Lord Ardentower. ‘ We have plenty of fools 
ready to bring them, who go abroad to import 
foreign follies in addition to their native stock,’ 

“« And if net complete fools when they set out 
on their travels, they are sure to return such,’ 
said Mrs. De Cardonnell. 

“ ¢ The only difference is,’ added Lord Arden- 
tower, ‘ that they go over from this country with 
empty heads and full pockets, and come back 
with empty pockets and heads full of French 
follies and vices. I wonder, as Mirabe} says in 
the play, ‘there is not an act of parliament to 
save the credit of the nation, and prohibit the 
exportation of fools.’ : 

“ «Rather give a bounty upon their exporta- 
tion, and prohibit their re-importation,’ said 
Mrs. De Cardonnell. ‘ I am sure we are over- 
stocked with the commodity at home.’ 

“¢Ah! if they would but remain in their 
“dear delightful France,” these raw youths, 

—— whom tender mothers wean, 
To send abroad to see, and to be seen !’—— 

* «Raw youths!’ repeated Colonel Ormond, 
swelling with rage. ‘ Your Lordship surely can- 
not mean by that any allusion to me, for cer- 
tainly I have not been in leading-strings’’””»—— 
i, 102—105. 


We subjoin part of a scene written with 
considerable humour, and regret that it is 
too long to transfer the whole to our pages: 


* Count Waldemar and Emily gazed at them 
in mute astonishment; while Percival, bursting 
into the room and leaning against a chest of 
drawers, gave way to an ungovernable fit of 
laughter. At length it appeared that old Mr. 
Rolleston (who it may be remembered was as 
deaf as a post, and a desperate politician) had 
sat up.very late in the drawing-room reading 
the Quarterly Review; and mistaking the turn 
of the head of the great stairs, he went to the 
left instead of the right, so that instead of arriv- 
ing at his wife’s room, which occupied the cor- 
responding turret in the other wing of the house, 
he entered Miss Lydia’s apartment. 

“ When awakened by some noise which he 
made, in her first alarm at the sight of a man 
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in her room, she had uttered the piercing screams 
which caught Emily’s ear. As soon as she dis- 
covered who he was, and suspected from his 
proceedings that he had mistaken her room for 
that of his wife; she began to call to him, and 
scold and abuse him, in tones which must have 
penetrated any ear not absolutely impervious to 
sound. But utterly impenetrable, he very coolly 
continued to undress himself, utterly regardless 
of her rage, which might as well have been ad- 
dressed to the winds. He seemed indeed to 
have some indistinct perception that she was 
speaking, probably from her restless motions 
and the agitation of the bed curtains; but in 
answer to her appellations of ‘old wretch!’ 
£ villain!’ ‘monster!’ be calmly assured her, by 
the tender names of ‘ my dear!’ and ‘ my life!’ 
that he was coming to bed as fast as possible, 
and entreated her to lie still. Vain were all her 
efforts to make him hear or understand ; and as 
she would not for worlds have been guilty of the 
indecorum of getting out of bed before his eyes, 
and as she had broken the bell-string beside 
her bed with ringing it violently, the incensed 
Miss Lydia had no resource but to lie there, and 
to continue screaming to him with all her might 
to go away, tono purpose. At last he extin- 
guished the candle, as was his custom, and by 
the dying embers of the fire approached the 
bed. But no sooner had he come within her 
reach, than she flew at him with the grasp of an 
enraged hyena; and uttering the fearful shrieks 
of ‘robbers! murder! and help!’ which had 
alarmed the house, she inflicted upon him at the 
first onset a black eye and a bloody nose ; broke 
his head by a blow from her chamber candle- 
stick; and sent him reeling to the furthest 
corner of the room, trembling with horror at 
the belief that his dear wife (for such he never 
doubted her to be) had suddenly gone raving 


“From him had then proceeded the low 
moans, and from her the plaintive lamentations, 
—that, succeeding to the cries of ‘murder!’ had 
impressed the listeners with the idea that the 
bloody deed was done, and that life was fast 
ebbing away. 

“ But while this explanation was only imper- 
fectly to be gathered len the lamentations and 
ejaculations of the complaining parties, and the 
interjections of Percival Wentworth, who it now 
appeared from the crowded state of the house 
had slept in his aunt’s dressing room, and had 
overheard the whole scene, although he was 
scarcely able to give an intelligible account of 
it from the fits of laughter which interrupted 
his narration; different gentlemen, one after 
another, in alarm and confusion, continued to 


rush into the room, which was supposed to be | 


the scene of murder and mortal strife. 


“ First came Dr. Doran, his night-cap half off | 


and his clothes half on, armed with an immense 
chemical retort from the laboratory, which, if 
well directed, might have proved a most for- 
midable though novel weapon. He was followed 
by Mr. Dormer, looking exactly like a bedlamite, 
—a blanket trailing its long length behind him, 
was fastened round his waist with a broken piece 
of bell-rope ; and wielding in both hands a huge 





| 


hog of wood, which he had snatched from the | 


fuel-basket in his room, he vainly gazed round 
for some fit object on which to exercise this 
Herculean club. Then Mr. Wentworth enter- 
ing with an air of determined courage, present- 
ed a loaded pistol; and close behind him, the 
jong gaunt figure of Sir Reginald Rusland, 
stalked in, brandishing an old rusty broad- 
sword, which he had taken down from above the 
chimney-piece in the hall; while Mr. Trevelyan 
followed, flourishing an immense dog-whip. ‘The 
room was filled in a few minutes with the most 
grotesque and distracted looking figures, in all 
sorts of dress, or rather undress,—who gazed at 
each other in mute amazement, and finally gave 


way to an unanimous burst of laughter. Per- 
cival descrying the poker which Emily still un- 
consciously grasped in her hand, pointed to it, 
and burst into redoubled peals of mirth; while 
a detachment of men servants, who had arrived 
under conduct of the breathless Elizabeth, stop- 
ping short at the doorway, stood gaping head 
above head, lost in astonishment.” ii. 149—152. 

The account of a sea-fight between an 
English and Dutch privateer is very spirited : 

“ All being ready for the fight, they soon bore 
down upon the Dutch schooner, which had 
vainly crowded all sail to escape the impending 
conflict, in which she might lose everything by 
defeat and could gain nothing even by victory ; 
for the privateer, being an incomparably better 
sailer, could at any time sheer off, and leave her, 
if likely to be worsted; as it had done at their 
last encounter, when her consort, a small smug- 
gling lugger, which had escaped observation in 
the haze at the beginning of the action, had 
borne down to her assistance and compelled the 
privateer to bear away with great loss. 

“Seeing the hopelessness of escape, the 
Dutchman by this time had shortened sail, 
hauled down his flying gib and gaff topsail, took 
a reef in his main-sail, triced up the bunt of his 
fure-sail, and was now standing prepared to re- 
ceive them. 

“The privateer ranged up on the enemy’s 
weather quarter; but the wind heading her 
obliged her to bear away, in order to run under 
his lee-quarter. The Dutchman now wore 
round in order to rake and cripple her: and 
had he succeeded in disabling her at the first 
fire, he would doubtless have effected his purpose 
of making his escape. But seeing his aim, the 
privateer instantly put her helm hard a-weather, 
and paid off, just in time to let the most part of 
his fire pass a-head: while a few shots only 
lodged in her bow. The Dutchman’s broadside 
thus ineffectively discharged, he luffed up, but 
the privateer closed rapidly under his lee-quarter. 

“* Rake him! give him your broadside!’ cried 
the captain, and instantly his crew poured in a 
broadside from guns double breeched and treble 
shotted, every one of which told with deadly 
effect. The Dutchman’s studding-sail booms 
snapped, the wheel and tiller ropes were shot 
away, the helmsman was killed, and immediately 
the vessel flew up in the wind. Profiting by 
this critical juncture, the privateer poured in 
broadside after broadside, whilst the schooner 
continued ‘in irons ;’ for when she attempted 
to haul up her courses, neither clew-garnet, nor 
bunt line, nor a particle of running rigging 
could be found ; so completely was it cut away 
by the incessant and well directed fire of the 
privateer’s grape and cannister shot. 

“The breeze, which had of late become light 
and baffling, was now so much lulled by the 
cannonade, that neither vessel had steerage 
way, and they fell on board of each other,—the 
larboard quarter of the privateer in contact with 
the starboard bow of the Dutchman. 

“The advantage the privateer had hitherto 
maintained from her great superiority in firing 
was therefore now at an end; and as her crew 
was greatly outnumbered by that of the Dutch- 
man, who were resolute, determined fellows; 
there was too much reason to dread that they 
might, in fighting hand to hand and man to man, 
regain the ascendancy and win the battle. But 
without losing a moiwent, or giving them time 
effectually to draw up to defend the narrow 
point of contact between the vessels, which 
would have made the attack impossible, Count 
Waldemar, interchanging a sign with the captain, 
gave the word ‘ Boarders on the larboard quar- 
ter!’ and with three cheers sprung across the 
pass, not twelve inches wide, which connected 
the ships; and vaulting on the enemy's fore- 
castle, in spite of the formidable array of pikes 
they presented and their determined resistance, 








attacked them sword in hand with such impe- 
tuosity that they gave way before him and his 
little desperate band of followers, and were dri- 
ven in confusion along the deck. Yet so small 
was the number of assailants compared to the 
formidable body of the Dutchmen, who fought 
with inveterate obstinacy, like men contending 
for something they valued more than their lives, 
—their money,—that, although Count Walde- 
mar dealt destruction around him at every blow, 
and cheering on his followers to efforts almost 
superhuman, fought on with undiminished 
valour, regardless of several wounds he received, 
and determined to conquer or die, the battle 
was long and fierce and bloody. . But at last, a 
second party of boarders got footing upon the 
schooner, chiefly in consequence of the vigorous 
onset made by Count Waldemar upon the defen- 
ders of the narrow point of contact between the 
vessels, and thus reinforced, his prowess was 
irresistible. 

“ Commanding one division of his small band 
to sweep round one side of the deck, he pressed 
onwards round the other, driving all before him ; 
till both parties of the assailants meeting,—the 
crew of the Dutchman, pent up together; unable 
to fight even from their crowded numbers, and 
completely panic-struck; threw down their 
arms, called for quarter, and the bloody victory 
was achieved ! 

“ The loss on the part of the privateer, indeed, 
had been but trifling, but the slaughter on board 
the schooner had been great. 

“ All agreed that the victory was mainly owing 
to the matchless intrepidity and personal prowess 
of Count Waldemar, who was hailed among them 
as a hero; and the captain, in the first transport 
of his joy, clapped him on the shoulder, and ap- 
pointed him, to his great annoyance, first lieu- 
tenant, that officer having been killed in the 
first engagement with the Dutch vessels. In 
vain did he endeavour to decline this most un- 
welcome honour. The captain’s brow lowered, 
and the Count saw in his scowling countenance, 
that by persisting in his refusal, his doom would 
be a still more undesirable elevation,—to be 
suspended from the mainmast. He was however 
mistaken in the mode of his intended dismissal 
to the next world. The captain very coolly ex- 
amined the loading of a pair of pistols which 
were stuck in his belt, and having returned one 
to its place, he cocked and presented the other 
full at Count Waldemar, who was standing a few 
paces from him.—‘ Hark’ye sir!’ said he, with 
a tremendous oath, ‘ you can fight if you will; 
and by G— if you don’t, I’ll blow your brains 
out this moment!’ ” iii. 227—31. 

These extracts will show that their author 
can write with spirit and effect; and though 
we do not apprehend that her novel will have 
a long life, we still hope it may have a merry 
one—or, in other words, that it will go off 
quickly. 





The Iliad of Homer. Translated by William 
Sotheby. 2 vols. London, 1831. Murray. 


A translation of Homer into heroic verse, is 
surely a very bold venture. The English 
public generally are so intimately conversant 
with Pope’s Homer, that it appears like an 
interference with his property, to meddle 
with the. Tale of Troy. For ourselves, we 
are not altogether with the world. We said, 
not long since, that the brilliant and sonorous 
version of Pope had spoiled the public for the 
simplicity and vigour of Cowper. Cowper, 
we admit, is sometimes trammelled by his 
determined fidelity. We consider it hope- 
less in any man to attempt a version which 
shall at the same time be a good English 
poem and a very literal interpretation; and 
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the mere meaning can always be more cor- 
rectly conveyed, to the uninitiated, in prose ;— 
but if we require a poem on the same subject, 
with a transfusion of the spirit of the origi- 
nal, we must be content to resign minute 
correctness. We therefore care much less about 
the accuracy of the translation of particular 
passages, than the general effect of the whole 
poem—for itis very possible, in our judgment, 
to read Cowper and Pope and Sotheby, and 
all the other translations in verse, without 
—— the remotest conception of the 
style and manner of the original. The main 
incidents, to be sure, are preserved in all; but 
the grandeur, the ease and simplicity, are pre- 
served in none—the work it is comparatively 
easy to translate, but impossible to translate the 
author. We were not therefore very sanguine 
in our hopes of this new translation, seeing 
that Mr. Sotheby worked in the trammels of 
verse—was understood to be scrupulous about 
accuracy—and had necessarily the fear before 
him of Chapman, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, and 
the prejudices of the English public; and we 
imagine we can trace where the fetters often 
galled him. Mr. Sotheby, we rejoice to say, 
has acquitted himself well in a task of fearful 
difficulty. By those who prefer fidelity of 
translation united with tolerably easy verse, to 
freer traduction with infinitely more elegant 
versification, Mr. Sotheby’s Homer will be 
highly estimated ;—still, we are of opinion, 
that the majestic ancient will continue to be 
admired more by the million, in the flowing 
robes of Pope, than in either the undressed 
simplicity of Cowper, or the well-cut close 
skirts inwhich Mr.Sotheby hasapparelled him. 
In expressing our opinion thus briefly 
and freely, we are far from withholding 
very high praise from the present transla- 
tor ; and that the public may have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves, we shall 
quote the translation of a passage in the sixth 
book, which is perhaps more generally known 
than any other in the Iliad. As our readers 
will most probably recollect Pope’s transla- 
tion of the meeting between Hector and 
Andromache, we shall not take up our space 
by transcribing it here, but shall only make 
room for Mr. Sotheby’s :— 
“Too rashly bold, th e, sole defence of Troy, 
Thy brave right arm and fearlessness destroy— 
Fails then thy child a father’s heart to move ¢ 
Fails then thy wife’s unutterable love ? 
Thy = !—no more—Greece arms ’gainst thee her 
lorce ; 
Thy wife! a widow on thy blood-stain’d corse. 
Ah! reft of thee, be mine the wish’d-for doom 
To hide my anguish in th’ untimely tomb ! 
Ah! reft of thee, no hope,no solace mine, 
But grief slow wearing out life’s long decline. 
No mother waits me, no consoling sire, 
The hapless victim of Achilles’ ire. 
Ere from the sack of Thebes the chief withdrew, 
His ruthless rage my sire, Eetion, slew, 
Yet fear’d to spoil, but honouring on the pyre, 
Him, with his arms, consign’d to f-ed the fire ; 
Then heap’d on high the earth, whose funeral mound 
With planted elms the Jove-born Oreads crown’d. 
ey, too, in one fleet day all breathless laid, 
Seven brothers sunk at once in Hades’ shade. 
These, ’mid their cattle, on the pasturing mead 
Achilles’ fury doom’d at once to bleed. 
And here the conqueror, ’mid his plunder’d store, 
From Hypoplacia’s groves my mother bore ; 
Then, richly ransom’d, back restored again, 
Too soon to perish, by Diana slain. 
Yet thou, my Hector! thou art all, alone, 
Sire, mother, brethren, husband, all in one. 
In pity guard this tow’r, here shield thy lite, 
Leave not an orphan child, a widow’d wife. 
There, by the fig-tree plant thy war array, 
here, easiest of ascent, to Troy the way. 
Thrice have the boldest chiefs that spot assail’d, 
And thrice the efforts of the boldest fail’d : 
Th’ Atride, either Ajax, Tydeus’ son, 
And Crete’s fierce king there led their warriors on, 
Whether by seer forewarn’d, or martial art 
There mark’d out Ilion’s vulnerable part.” 





Hector reply’d: “ These all, O wife beloved! 
All that moves thee, my heart have deeply moved : 
Yet more I dread each son of Trojan birth, 

More Ilion’s dames whose raiment trails on earth, 
If, like a slave, where chiefs with chiefs engage, 
The warrior Hector fears the war to wage. 

Not thus my heart inclines. Far rather far, 

First of Troy’s sons, | lead the van of war, 
Firm-fixt, not Priam’s dignity alone 

And glory to uphold, but guard my own. 

I know the day draws nigh when Troy shall fall, 
When Priam and his nation perish, all; 

Yet, less—forebodings of the fate of ‘Troy, 

Her king and Hecuba, my peace destroy ; 
Less—that my brethren, all, th’ heroic band, 
Must with their blood embrue their native land,— 
Than thoughts of thee in tears, to Greece a prey, 
Dragg’d by the grasp of war in chains away,— 
Of thee in tears, beneath an Argive roof, 
Labouring reluctant the allotted woof, 

Or doom’d to draw from Hypereia’s cave, 

Or from Messeis’ fount, the measured wave : 

A voice will then be beard that thou must hear, 

« See’st thou yon captive, pouring tear on tear ; 

* Lo! Hector’s wife, the hero bravest far 

« When ‘Troy and Greece round Ilion clash’d in war’— 
Then thou with keener anguish wilt deplore 

Him whose cold arm can free his wife no more. 
But, first, may Earth o’er me her mound uprear, 
Ere | behold thee slaved, or see thy tear!” 





Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By 
Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 3 vols. Vol. IL. 
1831: Edinburgh, Cadell ; London, Whit- 
taker. 


We were much gratified in having it in our 
power to present our readers with the earliest 
notice of the first volume of this interesting 
work, and have equal pleasure in acknow- 
ledging that to the kindness of Captain Hall 
himself, though we have not the honour of 
his personal acquaintance, we are indebted 
for a copy of the second. As we spoke in 
high commendation of the first volume, we 
can acknowledge ourselves most sensible of 
his kindness without fear of suspicion that 
our judgment can be influenced by it. 

Captain Hall’s pleasant narrative, as men- 
tioned in our former notice, is everywhere 
studded with judicious reflections, equally ap- 
plicable and equally true at sea, or on shore, 
either when applied to the government of a 
ship, or the regulation of a family. 

ie much the discipline of a ship depends 
on the character of the commander, is urged 
with great force, but, and this is much more 
to our purpose, it is shown with great dra- 
matic skill.. “ Early in 1805,” says Captain 
Hall, “ I was made abundantly sensible of 
this truth.” He was then a midshipman on 
board the Leander :— 

“We arrived at Bermuda on the 19th of Ja- 
nuary, after a passage of ten days from Halifax. 
On the 21st, while we were lying, quietly moor- 
ed, in Murray’s anchorage, a brig was seen to 
stand off and on, just outside the belt of coral 
reefs to the eastward of the roadstead. She had 
a weft flying at the fore-topgallant-mast-head. 
indicating a wish to communicate with us. A 
boat, of which I was the midshipman, was ac- 
cordingly despatched to her. On our going 
alongside, a gentleman, without asking leave, 
stepped into the boat; and as soon as a port- 
manteau and writing-desk, which constituted 
his whole luggage, were handed in, he called 
out— 

“* Shove off!’ and turning to me, said— 

“That's the Leander, is it not?’ 

“* Yes, sir,’ I replied, with a feeling of invo- 
luntary respect, inspired by the decided manner 
and tone of voice of this mysterious stranger. 

“ «Take me on board, then,’ he continued, 
with an air of authority that made me hitch 
half a yard forward along the stern sheets of 
the boat, while he placed himself right amid- 
ships. He did not speak a word all the way ; 
and, for my part, I was so much awed, that for 








the life of me, I could not get a sentence across 
my lips, though I made sundry attempts. 

“*Who’s that? who's that?’ eagerly asked a 
dozen of the mids, as soon as I came up the 
side. I could not tell, except that he was cer- 
tainly some great nob or other; for he seemed 
quite at home, and ordered the boat about as if 
he had been the captain. 

“ And such, accordingly, he proved. He had 
brought his commission for the Leander in his 
pocket, and was, in fact, but a few weeks from 
England. It appears, that the instant he re- 
ceived his appointment from the Admiralty, he 
ordered a post-chaise, set off for the coast, and 
got on board the first vessel sailing for the West 
Indies which was willing to touch at Bermuda. 
Owing to this activity he lost not a single hour 
—and the sequel will show how useful a lesson 
this sort of energy may teach. Our new captain 
was soon installed; and his easy-going prede- 
cessor was scarcely on shore, before he turned 
over a totally new leaf on board the ‘ old barky.’ 
I well remember that the very next morning, 
after breakfast, one of the sailors having got 
into a scrape of rather a grave nature, was called 
to the quarter-deck before his new commander. 
The offence was promptly, but most patiently 
investigated. As soon as it was clearly made 
out that the unhappy man had committed an 
offence punishable by the usages of the service, 
the captain looked round, and with a deliberate 
sternness which made all who observed it quake 
again, said to the first lieutenant— 

“ ¢Turn the hands up!’ 

“ In less than a quarter of an hour after the 
crime had been committed, the culprit was in 
the dreadful predicament of being seized up at 
the gangway, preparatory to the infliction of his 
sentence. 

“Oh, sir!’ said the poor fellow, ‘ this is my 
first offence, and I am the first person that has 
been brought before your honour. Do look over 
me, sir. It is the first time, sir!’ 

“*T make a rule never to forgive the first 
offence !’ was the formidable reply of our rigid 
captain, spoken in a voice that reached every 
ear on board, and sank deep in every breast.’ 
ii, 13—16. 

The new commander, though severe in 
the punishment of offenders, was equally 
anxious to favour those who well merited 
it; and the consequence was, that the ship 
was speedily in right trim, and from being 
despised as a dull sailor, who had no chance 
of capturing a prize, was the first to make 
a capture. Capt. Hall’s descriptions some- 
times remind us of some of the best scenes 
in Cooper :— 

“ In spite of the fog and rain, our new com- 
mander relaxed nothing of what may be called 
the discipline of a cruising ship, however thick 
the weather might be. At the mast-head there 
was perched a look-out man, with a glass in his 
hand, ready to peer into any of those curious 
openings which, like fairies’ avenues, cut across 
the wilderness of mist, for an instant, and 
straight are closed again. ‘These transient 
breaks, which are called by the sailors ‘ Fog 
dogs,’ I know not why, are generally considered 
good symptoms of the weather clearing. It was 
about mid-day of the 24th of February, that a 
momentary glimpse of the southern horizon was 
afforded us on the lee beam, down one of these 
singular vistas in the fog. 

“ «Keep a bright look-out there in the clear,’ 
cried the captain to the man standing on the 
jacks, or little iron cross-trees on which the 
heel of the royal-mast rested, with his arm 
twisted round the spar, and his eye glued to the 
telescope. 

“* Ay! ay! sir,’ replied the fellow; and in- 
stantly afterwards roared out, in a voice that 
was heard even in the lowest-depths of the 
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cockpit, ‘I can see two large vessels standing 
to the eastward!’ * 

“*Up with the helm, Mr. Falcon!’ said the 
captain to the officer of the watch; and, catch- 
ing the bright eye of the delighted boatswain, 
he called out, ‘Hands make sail, Mr. Cedar! 
Set the stunsails low and aloft—shake all the 
reefs out!’ 

“ And then, while three hundred pair of well- 
directed hands were busy in spreading sail 
atter sail upon the old tub, as she was ironically, 
but fondly called, and the foam began to hiss 
and splash in broad streaks on each side of 
her, the captain again applied to the look-out- 
man aloft, and asked, ‘ Where are the two ships, 
now ?’ 

“*T can’t see them, sir; the fog has filled up 
the hole again through which I saw them only 
for one moment.’ 

“*Confound the fog!—What did they look 
like?’ 

“ Very large, sir; they loomed in the haze 
like armed ships. I think I saw a tier of ports 
in each of them. They are not far off, sir—we 
shall be close aboard of them directly.’ 

“ ¢ Beat to quarters!’ was the next order ; for 
by this time, although only a few minutes had 
elapsed, the topsails were at the mast-head, and 
the steering-sails, smartly run up to the yard- 
arms, and well stretched out to the boom ends, so 
as not to lose a single puff of the breeze, were 
making the good ship tremble and spank along, 
like an old hunter conscious of the game. There 
was not much to do at the guns, as everything 
necessary for action was kept at all times in 
such a state of preparation, that the men merely 
took their places, cast loose the tackle-falls and 
breachings, and were ready to have dashed 
right alongside of an enemy, without the delay 
ofaminute. * * * 

“Tn the course of half an hour the fog cleared 
away entirely, and we discovered the chase to 
be two frigates, one totally, and the other par- 
tially, dismasted. On our coming nearer, the 
largest of them displayed on her jury mainmast 
a huge French ensign. * * * 

“ The smaller ship of the two showed the un- 
pleasant signal of capture, the French flag being 
hoisted over the ensign of England; and we 
soon recognized in her one of our own squadron, 
the Cleopatra, a 32-gun frigate. She had been 
taken, about a week before, after a tough action 
with the Ville de Milan, a 44-gun frigate of the 
largest class. What resistance the Frenchman 
might have made to us, had he not previously 
got pretty well peppered by the gay little Cleo- 
patra, I shall not presume to say; but, ham- 
mered as he had been, he did not appear to like 
our double row of teeth, and at once struck, on 
our firing a shot across his fore foot. * * * 

“On the 7th of March, we reached Bermuda, 
with the recaptured Cleopatra and the Ville de 
Milan, which ship the sailors christened the 
* Wheel ’em along,’ a name she never lost, even 
when admitted into our service, till the Admi- 
ralty—in despair, I suppose, of mending Jack’s 
* cacology’—cut off the ‘ wheel,’ and positively 
ordered her to be called His Majesty’s ship 
Milan, her present appellation.” ii, 23—37. 

The promotion of a young officer to a 
situation of trust and responsibility, is not 
merely told, but sketched very cleverly, in the 
description of his own situation on being first 
appointed to take charge of a prize with di- 
rections to carry her into port, and well illus- 
trates and enforces his repeated observation, 
that the great purpose to aim at is to give 
young men an opportunity of working in 
earnest, and for themselves, under the sti- 
mulus of weighty responsibility. His descrip- 
tion of Bermuda, in what Capt. Hall conceives 
would be the prose of an ordinary traveller, 
is, we can assure him, very wide of the mark ; 





it is our misfortune to be over-knowing in 
the prose descriptions of ordinary travellers. 

The scene at the Navy Office, on passing 
for a lieutenant, is powerfully told; and, 
although we do not agree with many of the 
introductory opinions, especially those re- 
lating to aristocratic promotions, some of 
thei are excellent. We have made our ex- 
tracts from the first part of the volume, be- 
cause the incidents are personal, and there- 
fore more interesting. The latter part, however, 
when on service on the coast of Spain, is very 
entertaining : the scenes at the theatre are 
very graphically sketched, and the descrip- 
tion abundantly rich in humour. As to the 
Captain’s quarrel with the critics, the dif- 
ferent reception of his South and North 
American works, and all the consequent 
speculations, we think they had better have 
been omitted; he argues the question very 
well—only he finds the arguments on both 
sides, and, therefore, easily triumphs over 
his adversary. 

All the particulars of the battle of Corunna, 
of which Capt. Hall had the good fortune to 
be a witness on shore, are full of interest, and 
the day after the battle is painfully correct, 
as we should imagine. We were half inclined 
to be a little critical with him, or rather to 
bring soine of his own commentaries on the 
critics in a former part of his work to bear 
against his judgment of the poor Spaniards, 
who, it appears, on that memorable day, and 
when their allies were of necessity about to 
leave them tothe tender mercies of the enemy, 
manned the walls of Corunna to enable their 
friends to effect their retreat, and behaved 
with heroical courage that wins admiration 
from the Captain, who witnessed it! But 
the Captain can, unfortunately, hear as well 
as see ; and therefore this honest mention of 
what he saw of the generous devotion of the 
Spaniards, is neutralized by what he can 
only have heard—that it was almost a soli- 
tary instance of their seconding the English 
forces. 

~ With one affecting and strange incident 
we must conclude :— 

“ As we in the Endymion had the exclusive 
charge of the convoy of transports, we remained 
to the very last, to assist the ships with pro- 
visions, and otherwise to regulate the move- 
ments of the stragglers. Whilst we were thus 
engaged, and lying to, with our main-topsail to 
the mast, a small Spanish boat came alongside, 
with two or three British officers in her. On 
these gentlemen being invited to step up, and 
say what they wanted, one of them begged we 
would inform him where the transport No. 139 
was to be found. 

* * How can we possibly tell you that?’ said 
the officer of the watch. ‘Don’t you see the 
ships are scattered as far as the horizon in 
every direction? You had much better come on 
board this ship in the mean time.’ 

“** No, sir, no,’ cried the officers; ‘we have 
received directions to go on board the transport 
139, and her we must find.’ 

“¢ What is all this about?’ inquired the 
captain of the Endymion; and being told of 
the scruples of the strangers, insisted upon their 
coming up. * * * 

“IT was so much taken with one of these 
officers, that I urged him to accept such accom- 
modation as my cabin and wardrobe afforded. 
He had come to us without one stitch of clothes 
beyond what he then wore, and these, to say 
the truth, were not in the best condition, at the 
elbows and other angular points of his frame. 
Let that pass,—he was as fine a fellow as ever 





stepped; and I had much pride and pleasure in 
taking care of him during the passage. 

“We soon became great friends; but on 
reaching England we parted, and I never saw 
him more. Of course he soon lost sight of me ; 
but his fame rose high, and, as I often read his 
name in the Gazettes during the subsequent 
campaigns in the Peninsula, I looked forward 
with a gradually increasing anxiety to the re- 
newal of an acquaintance begun so auspiciously. 
At last I was gratified by a bright flash of hope 
in this matter, which went out, alas, as speedily 
as it came. 

“ Not quite six years after these events, I 
came home from India, in command of a sloop 
of war. Before entering the channel, we fell in 
with a ship which gave us the first news of the 
battle of Waterloo, and spared us a precious 
copy of the Duke of Wellington’s despatch ; 
and within five minutes after landing at Ports- 
mouth, I met a near relation of my own. This 
seemed a fortunate rencontre, for I had not re- 
ceived a letter from home for nearly a year— 
and I eagerly asked him,— 

* © What news of all friends ?’ 

* €T suppose,’ he said, ‘ you know of your 
sister’s marriage ?’ 

* «No, indeed! I do not!—which sister 2?” 

“ He told me. 

“ « But to whom is she married 2?” I cried out 
with intense impatience, and wondering greatly 
that he had not told me this at once. 

“ Sir William de Lancey was the person,’ he 
answered. But he spoke not in the joyous tone 
that befits such communications. 

“God bless me!’ I exclaimed. ‘ I am de- 
lighted to hear that. I know him well—we 
picked him up in a boat, at sea, after the battle 
of Corunna, and I brought him home in my 
cabin in the Endymion. I see by the despatch, 
giving an account of the late victory, that he 
was badly wounded—How is he now?—I ob- 
serve by the postscript to the Duke’s letter, 
that strong hopes are entertained of his reco- 

“Yes, said my friend, ‘ that was reported, 
but could hardly have been believed. Sir Wil- 
liam was mortally wounded, and lived not quite 
a week after the action. The only comfort about 
this sad matter is, that his poor wife, being 
near the field at the time, joined him imme- 
diately after the battle, and had the melancholy 
satisfaction of attending her husband to the 
last!’” ii, 367—71. 

We fear we may not have done Capt. Hall 
full justice by our extracts, but we have been 
obliged to select such as best suited our pages, 
and would best admit of being separated from 
the body of the work. 





The Assassins of the Paradise. By the Author 
of ‘ Abbassah.’ London, 1831. Bull. 


Tue Assassins is a poem of considerable merit, 
and shows a vigorous fancy and very flowing 
versification. ‘The story is not of so blood- 
stained or horrible a character as the name 
wouldsuggest. The scene is laid “among that 
sect of fanatical mystics who about A.D. 
1090 established themselves in the ranges of 
Elborz or Caucasus, fabled as the prison of 
the evil genii, and girdle of the world.” In 
order to attract proselytes, the founder of the 
sect had laid out the garden of Irem accord- 
ing to the mussulman ideas of paradise—cool 
streams, delicious verdure, and beautiful 
women, united their attractions ; and the pre- 
sent poem contains the seduction of the he- 
roic Halib by these various delights, and con- 
cludes with his penitence and return to better 


and purer thoughts, We have been gratified 
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by a perusal of the work, and have no doubt 
it will be favourably received by the public. 
A resemblance may be traced in the manage- 
ment of the tale, to the ‘ Veiled Prophet’ of 
Moore, but even the remembrance of that 
beautiful poem does not by any means blind 
us to the merits of this. 





Constaste’s Miscettany, No. LXVI. 
Switzerland, the South of France, and the 
Pyrenees, in 1830. By Derwent Conway. 
2 vols. Vol. I. Edinburgh, 1831. Con- 
stable & Co. 
Mr. Conway, for so the writer still pleaseth 
to call himself, is already favourably known 
to the public. With the first fifty pages of 
this new work we were a good deal disap- 
pointed. An account of Switzerland will na- 
turally abound in description of scenery, but 
so many “ charming” prospects, “ charming 
glimpses” of lake, and mountain, and wood- 
land, towns “ charmingly situated,” and such 
vague general terms, were to us a little an- 
noying, and the talk about “ fine girdles of 
dark fir spanned the waists of the rocks, whose 
grey heads, &c.,” was still more so. How- 
ever, the work improves ; and when Mr. Con- 
way gets out of the beaten track of travellers, 
his power seems to increase with the interest 
‘ of the subject; and the account of the Can- 
tons of Schwytz, Glarus, St. Gall, the Grisons, 
the Ober and Unter Engadine, and the least 
known parts of Switzerland, are interesting ; 
and he has judiciously enlivened his narrative 
with an occasional notice of local laws and 
customs, which indeed are the parts of his 
volume that most pleased us, and from which 
we shall ateutealy make our few extracts. 

The rigid puritanism of Zurich may be in- 
ferred from the following :— 

“ About six o’clock I walked into Baden, 
where, at the sign of the Lion, I found an ex- 
cellent supper in preparation for a wedding- 
party, which had come from Zurich to make 
merry at Baden;—and there was a good reason 
for this—Dancing is not permitted in the Canton 
of Zurich, unless by special permission of the 
government; and this is almost always refused. 
In order that the pleasure of a dance may be 
enjoyed without incurring the penalties, a cer- 
tain number of persons must subscribe a paper 
declaratory of their intention. This is handed 
to the Council; and if the conservators of public 
morals in the Canton of Zurich think the dance 
may be allowed, and the republic preserved in 
purity notwithstanding, permission is accorded. 
But I learned from the very best authority, that 
a refusal is generally the result.” p. 27. 

Cheap government is the fashion just now. 
We think that after reading the following, 
our economists will hardly think it necessary 
to travel across the Atlantic for examples:— 

“ The constitution of Zoug is purely demo- 
cratic—the people at large electing the Lands- 
gemeinden, or Council, which consists of fifty- 
four members. There is no tax of any kind in 
the Canton of Zoug. The whole expenses of 
the State, amounting to about 1604. sterling, are 
defrayed from the general Swiss fund, drawn 
from the entry of foreign merchandise, and from 
a monopoly in salt, which is farmed by govern- 
ment, and which brings about 80/.a year. The 
councillors in this canton are paid for their ser- 
vices, at the rate which can be afforded by the 
commune that sends them. The sum paid by the 
town of Zoug to its representatives, is four louis 
@or each per annum; and besides this, every 
councillor entering Zoug to attend a council, 
which takes place about once a month, receives 
about 9d, English.” p. 50. 











The law of property in the Canton of Glarus 
is strange :-— 

“One of the most remarkable laws in that 
canton is, that only a son or a daughter can in- 
herit property. Ifa man who has inherited his 
property from his father, dies, leaving neither 
son nor daughter behind him, his property re- 
verts to government, and cannot even be devised 
by testament, to any other more distant relative. 
If he has purchased his property, he has the 
right of disposing of it. This law, by which the 
government becomes the holder of large por- 
tions of land, has given rise to another usage, 
of which no one can complain. Government lets 
out this land to the poor, at the rate of fifteen 
batchen, or 2s. 1d. for thirty-six feet square. A 
very considerable portion of land is held in this 
way, and is generally planted with potatoes, or 
with the herb used in the manufacture of the 
well known Schabzieger cheese. I heard no one 
complain of the law respecting the inheritance 
of property ; and the purpose to which the pro- 
perty of government is applied, gives universal 
satisfaction.” p. 67. 

The following we conceive to be a distinc- 
tion without a difference :— 

“ Although there are no poor laws in the 
Canton of Glarus, there is something which 
closely resembles them. Every Sunday there 
are voluntary subscriptions for the poor, at least 
so they are called; but if any one, known to have 
the means of giving, be observed not to give, he 
may be summoned before the council upon the 
information of two citizens, and be compelled to 
contribute.” p. 68. 

There are, it appears, more states in Eu- 
rope than were dreamt of by the Holy Allies ; 
at least, we never heard that the republic of 
Gersau was solicited to become a party to the 
famous alliance :— 

“ Gersau, a little village close to the water, 
lies charmingly. It stands upon a low platform 
of the brightest grass, level with the lake, about 
a quarter of a mile square, and bounded on the 
other three sides by lofty mountains. Its white 
houses lie along the margin of the water, every 
one with its garden, and every garden full of 
white lilies. I thought I had seldom seen a spot 
of sweeter seclusion. 

“ The story of Gersau is curious. Before the 
revolution it was a republic, separate and inde- 
pendent, and was certainly the least State in the 
world. Its territory was not two miles square, 
and it contained about two hundred houses, and 
twelve hundred inhabitants. An attempt was 
made in 1813 to revive the republic, but it of 
course failed.” p. 176-7. 

The following account of the wood-track 
or wooden rail-road on Mount Pilate, will be 
interesting to all who were not previously 
acquainted with the particulars :— 

“Tt was a kind of groove, no less than 40,000 
feet (nearly eight miles) in length;—a most 
gigantic work, and worthy of a more enduring 
fate. A trunk of a tree, ninety feet long, and two 
feet in diameter, committed to this groove, ac- 
complished its journey in the incoenceivably short 
space of two minutes and a half. Compared with 
this, what are the movements of the locomotive 
steam-engines?” p. 187-8. 

Professor Playfair’s account is given in the 
appendix, which we shall here abridge. The 
work was projected and undertaken by a Mr. 
Rupp, a native of Wirtemberg, who had re- 
sided some time in the Canton of Schwytz:— 

“The distance which the trees had to be con- 
veyed is about three of the leagues of that 
country, or, more exactly, 46,000 feet. The me- 
dium height of the forest is about 2500 feet. * * 
The horizontal distance just mentioned, when 
reduced to English measure, making allowance 


for the Swiss foot, is 44,252 feet—eight English 








miles and about three furlongs. The declivity 
is therefore one foot in 17.68: the medium angle 
of elevation 3° 14° 20", * * # 

“ Along this line the trees descend in a sort 
of trough built in a cradle form, and extending 
from the forest to the edge of the lake. Three 
trees squared, and laid side by side, form the 
bottom of the trough; the tree in the middle 
having its surface hollowed, so that a rill of 
water, received from distance to distance over 
the side of the trough, may be conveyed along 
the bottom, and preserve it moist. Adjoining to 
the central part (of the trough), other trees, also 
squared, are laid parallel to the former, in such 
a manner as to form a trough rounded in the 
interior, and of such dimensions as to allow the 
largest trees to lie or to move quite readily. 
When the direction of the trough turns, or has 
any bending, of which there are many, its sides 
are made higher and stronger, especially on the 
convex side, or that from which it bends, so as 
to provide against the trees bolting or flying 
out, which they sometimes do in spite of every 
precaution. In general, the trough is from five 
to six feet wide at top, and from three to four in 
depth ; varying, however, in different places, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

“This singular road contains, we are told, 
30,000 trees: it is, in general, supported on 
cross-timbers, that are themselves supported by 
uprights fixed in the ground; and these cross- 
timbers are sometimes close to the surface : they 
are occasionally under it, and sometimes elevated 
to a great height above it. It crosses in its way 
three great ravines: one at the height of 64 feet, 
another at the height of 103, and the third, 
where it goes along the face of a rock, at that of 
157. In two places it is conveyed under ground. 
It was finished in 1812, * * * 

“ All being prepared, the tree is launched 
with the root-end foremost into the steep part of 
the trough, and in a few seconds, acquires such 
a velocity as enables it to reach the lake in the 
short space of six minutes; a result altogether 
astonishing, when it is considered that the dis- 
tance is more than eight miles, that the average 
declivity is but one foot in seventeen, and that 
the route which the trees have to follow is often 
circuitous, and in some places, almost hori- 
zontal. * ° 

“ Everything, with regard to launching off the 
trees, is directed by telegraphic signals. All 
along the slide, men are stationed at different 
distances, from half a mile to three-quarters, or 
more ; but so that every station may be seen from 
the next, both above and below. At each of these 
stations, also, is a telegraph, consisting of a large 
board like a door, that turns at its middle on a 
horizontal axle. When the board is placed up- 
right, it is seen from the two adjacent stations; 
when it is turned horizontally, or rather parallel 
to the surface of the ground, it is invisible from 
both. When the tree is launched from the top, 
a signal is made by turning the board upright ; 
the same is followed by the rest; and thus the 
information is conveyed, almost instantaneously, 
all along the slide, that a tree is now on its way. 
By and by, to any one that is stationed on the 
side, even to those at a great distance, the same 
is announced by the roaring of the tree itself, 
which becomes always louder and louder; the 
tree comes in sight, when it is perhaps half a 
mile distant, and in an instant after, shoots past 
with the noise of thunder and the rapidity of 
lightning. As soon as it has reached the bottom, 
the lowest telegraph is turned down, the signal 
passes along all the station, and the workmen at 
the top are informed that the tree has arrived in 
safety. Another is set off as expeditiously as 
possible ; the moment is announced as before ; 
and the same process is repeated, till the trees 
that have been got in readiness for that day have 
been sent down into the lake. J 
** When a tree sticks by accident, or when it 
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flies out, a signal is made from the nearest sta- 
tion, by half depressing the board, and the work- 
men from above and below come to assist in 
getting out the tree that has stuck, or correcting 
anything that is wrong in the slide from the 
springing of a beam in the slide; and thus the 
interruption to the work is rendered as short as 
possible. 

“We saw five trees come down. The place 
where we stood was near the lower end, and the 
declivity was inconsiderable (the bottom of the 
slide nearly wresting on the surface), yet the 
trees passed with astonishing rapidity. The 
greatest of them was a spruce-fir 100 feet long, 
four feet in diameter at the lower end, and one 
at the upper. The greatest trees are those that 
descend with the greatest rapidity ; and the ve- 
locity, as well as the roaring of this one, was 
evidently greater than of the rest. * * 

“In viewing the descent of the trees, my 
nephew and I stood quite close to the edge of 
the trough, not being more interested about any- 
thing than to experience the impression which 
the near view of so singular an object must make 
on a spectator. The noise, the rapidity of the 
motion, the magnitude of the moving body, 
and the force with which it seemed to shake 
the trough as it passed, were altogether very 
formidable, and conveyed an idea of danger much 
greater than the reality. * * * 

“TI have mentioned, that a provision was 
made for keeping the bottom of the trough wet. 
This is a very useful precaution; the friction is 
greatly diminished, and the swiftness is greatly 
increased by that means. In rainy weather, the 
trees move much faster than in dry. We were 
assured, that when the trough was everywhere 
it its most perfect condition, the weather wet, 
and the trees very large, the descent was some- 
times made in as short a time as three minutes.” 








— of the War in the Peninsula and in 
the South of France, from the year 1807 
to the year 1814, By W. F. P. Napier. 

3 vols. 

{Second Notice.] 

We are desirous of treating Col. Napier with 
as much respect as a due cognizance of his 
manifold mistakes will permit us to show 
him ; for we ought not to forget that the 
History, as regards style, is generally written 
vigorously and well; and that, as we have 
already remarked, the Colonel errs from the 
peculiarity of his obligations to certain par- 
ties, and from strong personal erat ol 
These make him prone to attach all the 
crimes and blunders attendant upon the 
war on the poor devoted Spaniards. Set- 
ting the sins arising from prejudice and 
occasional ignorance aside, the Colonel has 
undoubtedly shown great ability in the con- 
densation of materials which must have been 
vast enough to have overloaded a Cyclopedia 
of the largest dimensions. With the sins, 
however, of perverse misstatement and cruel 
prejudice, it is our province to deal; and we 
must go on with our task, though we very 
honestly admit that “ it likes us not.” 

It would require the voluminous pen 
of a Canga to notice all the pages of the 
Colonel as minutely as we have examined 
the first six and thirty of the first volume— 
for so far only has our examination yet 
reached. The mistakes lie in large covies, 
as in a preserve ; but we shall now merely 
pick down a bird here and there, and 
not revel, as the “plenty of game” would 
tempt us to do, in all the sportive massacre 
of a battue. We could as easily kill a hun- 
dred head of fine cock-mistakes in the small 





close of one chapter—and that before our 
breakfast—as any given bunch of Dukes 
could murder, under licence, the same num- 
ber of pheasants in the pleasant woods of 
Holkham. But we are for a random stray 
over Col. Napier’s extensive manor, and bag 
a blunder when it occasionally brushes up 
before us in our wanderings. 

At p. 281, vol. i., the Colonel, giving Ca- 
vallero, a minister of José, as his authority, 
says, “ He (Palafox) assumed supreme au- 
thority, and in various ways discovered the 
most inordinate and foolish presumption ; 
and, amongst other acts, he decreed that no 
Arragonese should henceforward be liable 
to the punishment of death for any crime.” 


This fact, like the Irishman’s child, has 
been changed at nurse. Palafox, indeed, 
decreed that no defender of Zaragoza should 
thenceforward be liable to the punishment 
of death on the galiows. That kind of pu- 
nishment is considered infamous in Spain, 
and no nobleman, military officer, or member 
of a liberal profession, is punished in that 
way but for high-treason. Palafox, as Pre- 
sident of the Sovereign Junta of Arragon, 
had a legal right to confer honour on the de- 
fenders of Zaragoza, and can hardly be 
thought to have abused this privilege. The 
abuse, indeed, is an error of the historians. 


Colonel Napier caught the blunder from the | 


Afrancesados, and has directed it against poor 
Palafox, who must have given sad offence 
to some one or more, since such small op- 
portunities of blackening his name are 
eagerly seized. 

Again, Colonel Napier says (p. 84, vol. ii.), 
“Nor is there anything that more strongly 
marks the absurd self-sufficiency of the Spa- 
niards during this war, than the repeated 
attempts they made to corrupt the Freneh 
commanders. As late as the year 1810, 
Martin Carrera, being at the head of about 
two thousand ragged peasants, half armed, 
and only existing under the protection of the 
English out-posts, offered to Marshal Ney, 
then investing Ciudad Rodrigo, rank and 
honours in the Spanish army, if he would 
desert!” 

We will not stop to say anything now 
about the position in which Carrera was: 
we shall limit ourselves to the fact of the 
supposed attempt to corrupt Ney. If our 
historian had taken the trouble to inquire 
more correctly into Spanish affairs, he would 
have found, that from the beginning of the 
struggle to the year 1813, it was common 
with the French to write letters, not only to 
the Spanish commanders, but even to the 
most distinguished members of the Juntas, 
to induce them to desert the cause of their 
country. He would have also known, that, 
on the occasion in question, Ney, having to 
send an officer to Carrera, wrote to him, at 
the same time, a letter, praising his courage 
to the skies—regretting that such a man 
should be a tool in the hands of the eternal 
enemies of the continent, and offering him 
rank and honours in the army of José. Car- 
rera, in reply, but without taking any notice 
of the proposal, offered Ney rank and ho- 
nours in the army of the patriots; and Colonel 
Napier may find the letters in the Spanish 
newspapers of the time. 

We find (at p. 418, vol. i.) that “It ap- 
peared as if he (Napoleon) wished the Spa- 
niards to offer the crown to himself @ second 


time.” Before a second offer can be made, 
a first must, of course, have occurred. ‘The 
Colonel would do us a faveur, by informing 
us when a prior offer of the Crown was made 
to Napoleon by the Spaniards. 

Spanish history limps a little in the fol- 
lowing passage :—“ The introduction of the 
Salique law had long been a favourite object 
with the Bourbons of Spain; but ¢he nation 
at large would never agree to change the 
ancient rule of succession, which admitted 
females to the throne. The project was, 
however, secretly revived by some of the 
Junta at this moment,” &c. The Colonel, 

erhaps, is not aware that so far back as 
1713, Philip the Fifth, the first king of the 
house of Bourbon, did change the ancient 
rule of succession, and did exclude females 
from the throne; and so little did the Bour~ 
bons of Spain concern themselves about the 
wishes of the nation, that when the Cortes, in 
1789, sought the abolition of the Salique 
law, and obtained the sanction of the king 
to their request, the government did not 
make public the law for such abolition, nor 
was it ever published until the year 1830. 

It is said by our historian (at p. 62, vol. 1.), 
that, at the beginning of the revolution, 5000 
men assembling at Palencia, armed themselves 
from the royal manufacture at that place. 
We quote this as an instance of the way in 
which the Colonel jumps over impossibilities 
in the great chace of history. At Palencia, 
in Leon, there is no otherjmanufacture but one 
of blankets: there is, however, a royal manu- 
facture of arms at Placencia in Guipuzcoa. 
Napoleon, who, as he once said of himself, 
had no leisure to study geography minutely, 
in one of his orders to the French generals, 
inserted in this work (Appendix, xxiv), speaks 
of the manufacture of arms of Palencia, un- 
doubtedly mistaking that city for Placencia, 
which is far distant from it. Colonel Na- 
pier, who has evidently studied geography: 
occasionally in Napoleon’s school, has here, 
without any ceremony, set the poor blanket- 
weavers at work upon gun-barrels. The Colo- 
nel is an instance of the possibility of people 
in affairs of arms being in fact merely wool- 
gathering. 

Touching geography, despite the many 
maps swarming the volume, and despite the 
many resolute observations respecting the 
wrong or right movements of the gencrals, 
we must just notice the following passage at 
p. 431, vol. i—* From Astorga to Salamanca 
was four marches, from Salamanca to the 
Escurial was six marches;” Napoleon’s Spa- 
nish geography again !—One would naturally 
conclude, from reading this well-written 
Guthrieism, that Salamanca was a shorter 
distance by one third from Astorga than was 
the Escurial. Unfortunately for Colonel Na- 
pier, Nature’s map is against him. Astorga 
is thirty-four leagues at least from Salamanca, 
while this latter city is only twenty leagues 
from the Escurial. In this mistake, we think 
we detect the naughty influence of the Afran- 
cesades: we suspect that Colonel Napier has 
also taken lessons in geography from that most 
intimate friend of Marshal Soult, the Afran- 
cesado Mifiano, who, in his Geographical 
Dictionary of Spain, has changed the situa- 
tion of some of the towns with surpassing 
ingenuity. When sitting down to play at 
geography, he seems to have thought a good 
shuffle was desirable before he commenced 





dealing out the trumps of his positions. 
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Want of room admonishes us not to con- 
clude our notice of this history in the present 
number, particularly as we have yet to beat 
the third and recently-published volume. We 
shall take care that the debate shall not tres- 
pass beyond another week—and we can al- 
ready imagine several of our readers on the 
cross benches calling out “ question,” in the 
vehemence of their anxiety for rest. The 
work before us is however a most important 
one in the estimation of political and military 
men; and those of our friends who prefer 
light reading and pleasant varieties must 
really pardon our probity on the present oc- 
casion, and permit us to do that which we 
consider a strongly called-for act of justice to 
an ill-used people, in a way that may be 
effective. 





Waldensian Researches during a Second 
Visit to the Vaudois of Piemont. By 
the Rev. William Stephen Gilly, M.A. 

[Second Notice.) 

Tue gist of this volume lies in the introduc- 
tion; still, what follows is exceedingly in- 
teresting, and the more so, as all the details 
are given from actual observation. The 
whole, moreover, is written in that amiable 
spirit, which is not only anxious to ascer- 
tain truth, but to communicate it. A single 
volume of this description will do more 
service in widening the stream of useful 
knowledge, and sending, upon its broad 
bosom, into the intellectual land of promise 
those treasures of wisdom, which may be 
collected even upon the highways of the 
world—and, in fact, here are to be found the 
richest stores of mental acquisition—than 
half the wearisome lumber which the press 
has disgorged for the last ten years. 

Mr. Gilly, in that portion of his work 
which follows the introduction, gives an ac- 
count of a three months’ residence among 
the Waldenses: during which period, he 
passed through the whole of their vallies, 
and visited everything remarkable in that 
romantic region where these hardy high- 
landers—which, in truth, they are, for their 
vallies are the vallies of the hills—have dwelt 
for ages in comparative innocence, if not in 
peace ;—where they have established them- 
selves as a distinct community of Christians, 
exhibiting a form of worship purely aposto- 
lical, up to a period so remote, that all 
trace of them is lost in the long dim vista of 
the past. 

The learned prebendary has rendered his 
account not only interesting but instructive ; 
still there is, it must be confessed, an occa- 
sional gossiping which might have been 
spared with advantage to the work. There 
is too long a dwelling upon trifles—a some- 
what tedious minuteness in the details—an 
unnecessary twaddling about the housewifery 
of Mrs. such-a-one, the “amiable and ac- 
complished” wife of some primitive Walden- 
sian pastor; and all this while the reader's 
curiosity is writhing, as it were, upon a tenter- 
hook. He is kept wandering among gentle 
declivities when he is longing to gasp up the 
steep Alp, and to gaze upon the prospect 
from the summit. We could have wished, 
moreover, that the pictorial illustrations had 
been omitted, as they greatly increase the 
expense of the volume without proportion- 
ab y improving it. It is so good a book that 
it really ought to be widely circulated; but , 
this, we fear, 








If, in another edition, it were lopped of a few 
redundancies, by which it might be reduced 
at least a hundred and fifty pages, and the 
illustrations left out, so that it could be sold 
for ten and sixpence instead of a guinea, it 
would be conferring a public benefit. So 
useful a work as Mr. Gilly’s ought, we think, 
to be got up in a form most available to the 
reading portion of the community. We have 
now candidly stated the few, and, except the 
last, they are but trifling, objections to the 
work before us ; and, though we have found 
something to condemn, we can nevetheless 
most conscientiously recommend Mr. Gilly’s 
‘Waldensian Researches’ to the perusal of 
all who can afford to purchase the volume. 
The reverend author's account of the state of 
society among those Alpine Christians creates 
a most absorbing interest; but it is spread 
over so extended a surface, that we cannot 
convey any just notion of it by extracts; we 
shall therefore select, as a specimen of what 
the volume contains to interest the reader, 
a spirited account of a visit to the cavern of 
Castelluzzo. 


“Chanforan and Ricca pulled off their shoes 
and stockings, stripped off their upper garments, 
and looked as if they were rallying their courage 
for an exploit. Two young peasants who had 
joined us, the one twenty years old, the other 
sixteen, signified their intention to follow the 
two elder mountaineers, at all risk; and the 
coolness with which they stood over the preci- 
pice, and moved along its dizzy edge, satisfied 
us, that they had nerve enough for anything. 
When the guides were ready for the descent, 
they addressed their countrymen, M. Bonjour 
and M. Revel, and told them, that they would 
not dare to go down. ‘Then what will our 
friends do?’ said they. ‘They are English,’ 
replied Chanforan, ‘ and will break their necks, 
rather than turn back.’ The compliment was 
more to my brother’s taste than to mine. 

“ Presently the four mountaineers disappeared. 
How they sustained their footing, and to what 
projecting points they clung, I could not ima- 
gine. I looked down, but the cliff projected so 
much, that I could not distinguish the means 
of their descent. Presently we heard shouts 
from below, and a voice directed us to lower the 
rope ladder, which we had previously attached 
to a fragment of rock, large enough to sustain 
any weight.. The ladder was let down, and 
made fast at the other end by the men below. 
My brother was the first of our party to descend 
by it. I went next. Our precautions were so 
well taken, that [ found the descent more dif- 
ficult than dangerous: but I confess, that when 
I found myself suspended between heaven and 
earth, by a swinging staircase of rope, which 
the sharp points of the rock might cut in twain, 
the sensation was anything but enviable. The 
ladder did not hang straight, but followed the 
irregular lines of the surface of the cliff, which had 
given hand and foot-hold to the peasants who 
led the way. At the depth of about twenty feet 
I found the ladder resting upon a sort of shelf. 
From this shelf the ladder hung in an angular 
direction, and next lay along a rough sloping 


ridge like a camel's back: and then depended | 


perpendicularly, rocking with great violence. 
At about fifty feet from the top, there was a 
second shelf, and this attained, I perceived a 
sort of tunnel, or chimney, in the cliff; but the 
Jadder was not long enough to reach to the bot- 
tom of it, and with the assistance of Ricca, who 
was planted there to help me, I let myself down, 
much after the fashion of a climbing boy de- 
scending a chimney. This achieved, the grotto 
was attained without much further difficulty. 
“The risk which the men encountered, who 


the present price will preclude. | descended without the rope-ladder, consisted in | proceed with all haste to the interesting scene 


passing from ledge to ledge, where the hold was 
very slight and insecure, What, then, must have 
been the horrible nature of the persecution, which 
compelled women and children to trust them- 
selves to the perils of such an enterprise! It is 
probable, however, that ropes had been before 
used to facilitate the descent, for I observed seve- 
ral places, which looked as if they had been in- 
dented by the friction of cordage. 

“My servant came down after me, then M. 
Bonjour, and after him M. Revel; and never 
did I see people more delighted than they 
seemed to be. 

We found the cavern, so called, to be an irre- 
gular, rugged, sloping gallery, in the face of the 
rock, of which the jutting crags above formed 
the roof. Atone end also there was a projection 
of cliff, which sheltered it on that side from the 
weather. The gallery is wide enough to be se- 
cure. In some parts the edge overhangs the 
depth below perpendicularly : at others itshelves 
gently downwards, but in all directions it is 
quite inaccessible, except from above, and by 
the tunnel, down which we descended ; and 
which will only admit one person at a time. 
Some shrubs and rock plants grow in the gal- 
lery, which in some degree shelter it from the 
south, to which, in other respects, it is entirely 
open. In the front, and to the right, as you 
stand with your back to the rock, it is exposed 
to no annoyance from assailants: but to the 
left, it is in some slight degree open to a fire of 
musquetry from neighbouring cliffs, which com- 
mand it. 

“The term cavern does not exactly apply to 
it. It does not penetrate deep enough into the 
rock, and it is perfectly light in every part. * * * 

“ We discovered evident marks of a fountain. 
The spot from which the latter issued was still 
moist, and most probably there is a constant 
flow in less sultry months. But I could not 
satisfy myself that the gallery would afford an 
asylum for so many as 300 or 400 fugitives; nor 
did we find any relics of other days, though we 
searched diligently, and used the implements 
we brought with us in turning up and sounding 
the surface. We saw no marks of smoke or 
fire, nor anything like the ovens of which the 
historian speaks.” p. 510—I4. 

We have not space for further extract, and 
we regret it. 





Recollections of Seven Years’ Residence at 
the Mauritius. By a Lady. London: 
Cawthorn. 


Tus being neither a very new nor very large 
book, nor a book bearing on its eg any 
very particular name either “ for better or 
worse,” would probably have escaped notice 
but for a passage in the preface. “ Why,” 
says the authoress, a mother addressing her 
orphan daughters,—“ why should I blush at 
openly stating the object of my publication ? 
When persons in affluence become authors 
on specuiation, why should the unfortunate 
be ashamed of laying out their literary small 
wares for sale?” ‘This is honestand touching ; 
| and we are bound to say, that much smaller 
“small wares,” in the way of anecdote, de- 
scriptive sketches, traits of life, &c. have been 
ushered into the world with a flourish of all 
kinds of wind instruments.—The following 
account of the tombs of Paul and Virginia is 
| a pleasant comment on the tendency of man 
| to impose and be imposed on :— 

“ Junior lieutenants and midshipmen, and 
others of the age of romance, always make it a 
point to visit these tombs as soon as possible 

| after their arrival : if they can only get on shore 
| for a few hours, they hire or borrow horses, and 
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On reaching the spot to which they are directed, 
they enter a pretty garden, laid out with great 
care, and are conducted along a walk, bordered 
with bushes, bearing a profusion of roses, and 
having a stream of the clearest water flowing on 
each side: at the end of this walk the visitor 
sees a red, glaring monument, which he is told 
is the tomb of Virginia; at the termination of a 
similar avenue, on the opposite side of the gar- 
den, appears another monument, exactly resem- 
bling the first, which is designated the tomb of 
Paul: a grove of bamboos surrounds each. The 
traveller feels disappointed on beholding these 
tasteless red , instead of elegant monu- 
ments of Parian marble, which would seem alone 
worthy of such a purpose and such a situation ; 
but that is not the only disappointment destined 
to be experienced by him: after having allowed 
his imagination to depict the shades of Paul and 
Virginia hovering about the spot where their re- 
mains repose—after having pleased himself with 
the idea that he had seen those celebrated tombs, 
and given a sigh to the memory of those faithful 
lovers, separated in life, but in death united— 
after all this waste of sympathy, he learns at last, 
that he has been under a delusion the whole 
time—that no Virginia was there interred—and 
that it is a matter of doubt whether there ever 
existed such a person as Paul! What a pleasing 
illusion is then dispelled; how many romantic 
dreams, inspired by the perusal of St. Pierre’s 
tale, are doomed to vanish when the truth is 
ascertained !—the fact is, that these tombs have 
been built to gratity the eager desire which the 
English have always evinced to behold such 
interesting mementos. Formerly only one was 
erected ; but the proprietor of-the place, finding 
that all the English visitors, on being conducted 
to this, as the tomb of Virginia, always asked to 
see that of Paul also, determined on building a 
similar one, to which he gave that appellation.” 





Destiny. By the Author of ‘ Marriage,’ and 
‘The Inheritance.’ 3 vols. 1831. R. Ca- 
dell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker, London, 


Turse volumes came before us too late in 
the week to enable us to give such an ac- 
count of them in this paper as a novel by 
the author of ‘ Marriage,’ &c. seems to de- 
mand. We can only at present say, that this 
book affords a fairer opportunity of judging 
what the writer can do and what she cannot, 
than any which she has given to the public. 
When we first saw the announcement of a 
novel under the ambiguous and somewhat 
philosophical title of ‘ Destiny,’ from the com- 
mon-sense yet shrewd pen of this good Scotch 
lady, we had a strong suspicion that the 
paltry quackery o* prefixing a catching name 
to a book, which should tend to give a false 
idea of its contents and subject, was beginning 
to find imitators even among the straight- 
forward bibliopolists of the north. This much 
we may say at once that our suspicions 
have been fully verified by the glance we 
have had of the book, which has as little 
to do with the illustration of ‘destiny,’ as 
the story of any silly girl, who does not 
get for a husband exactly the man she set 

er cap at, has to do with the doctrine of 
predestination. One thing more we can 
safely assert, that few will labour through the 
twelve hundred pages into which this pro- 
duction is spun out, without regretting that 
clever novelists should be compelled to write 
to measure, at the risk of making them- 
selves exceedingly tiresome. But more anon. 





Elements of Greek Accentuation. By Dr. 
Karl Goettling—Elements of Greek Pro- 
sody. By Dr. Franz Spitzner. Translated 
by a Member of the University of Oxford. 
London, 1831. Whittaker & Co. 


Tue patient labours, the diligent investiga- 
tions, the toilsome researches of the German 
classical scholars, were long the standing 
jest of Europe ; and heaven alone knows the 
number of bad jokes perpetrated on this ex- 
haustless subject. But laughter is never in- 
extinguishable except with Homer's gods ; 
the merriment at length found a conclusion, 
and the world was surprised to discover that, 
during their hour of ridicule, this very 
despised, plodding race had contrived to gain 
almost the monopoly of sound classical know- 
ledge. This was a very humiliating confes- 
sion to be made by the proudest race of 
semi-intellectual animals—the superficial 
jesters of Europe; and after some vain at- 
tempts to deny the fact, they piously con- 
signed Germans and Greeks to the same 
infernal power, and gave up classical criticism 
and classical literature together. 

The mysteries of versification and accen- 
tuation were the principal topics against 
which the scoffers of the last century directed 
their wit ; some gravely said that the Greeks 
carried their unbridled freedom from their 
actions to their language, and equally dis- 
regarded the rules of law and the rules of 
syntax; and with equal hardihood violated 
the regulations of policy and prosody. Some, 
still more stolid, took the jest to be a sound 
aphorism, and published certain books, which 
the world, by courtesy, denominated Greek 
grammars, in which the rules and laws 
seemed clearly to have been devised by the 
most insane democracy ever formed by the 
sons of Adam: exceptions were rules, and 
rules exceptions ; “ words of learned length 
and thundering sound” were invented, to 
describe what these worthies chose toconsider 
as figures of speech; and all idiomatic ex- 
pressions were characterized as some non- 
descript beauty, for which grammarians 
should find “ a local habitation and a name.” 
The Germans saw that the Greek language, 
initsimmense extent, was “a mighty maze,” 
but they had also the sagacity to perceive 
that it was “not without a plan;” and ac- 
cordingly, they set all their powers of analysis 
to work, in order to discover the particulars 
of the plan. It is needless to say how they 
have succeeded; our best Greek grammars 
are translations from the German, our best 
editions of the classics come from German 
scholars, and our best canons of literal and 
literary criticism are derived from the same 
source. The works, whose names stand at 
the head of this article, are creditable speci- 
mens of the critical sagacity of the Germans; 
they explain the mysteries of accent and 
quantity, which our English grammarians 
have, for the most part, jumbled together in 
inextricable confusion. ‘Though written by 
different persons, there is an identity of mind 
in both—a careful investigation of general 
principles, and an analysis of the causes 
which have produced apparent anomalies. 
Independent of their grammatical value, they 
are admirable specimens of sagacious inves- 
tigation and close reasoning; they show us 
that, in the most apparent violations of the 
ordinary rules, there were some general prin- 


ciples by which the Greeks were guided ; in 





fact, they derive the Jaws of Hellenic com- 
position from the same source that it was 
drawn by the Hellenic writers—that is, from 
some known intellectual process; for in lan- 
guage and literature, if not in science, the 
Greeks were the nation most purely intel- 
lectual that the world has yet witnessed. 
‘These works have been translated by a gen- 
tleman manifestly well acquainted with the 
subject; and the few remarks which he has 
added, greatly increase the utility of the ex- 
cellent originals. 





Framlingham, a Narrative of the Castle. In Four 
Cantos. By James Bird. London, 1831. 
Baldwin & Cradock. 


Tue chronicler who decks “ the deeds of other 
days” with the beauties and ornaments of verse, 
secures to himself a very certain fame; and as 
we gaze on the moss-clad column, the mutilated 
archway, or the ivy-mantled turret, the desire 
naturally arises to learn what were the circum- 
stances connected with their rise and their de- 
cay—and the recording lay of the minstrel is 
listened to with eagerness and delight. 

Mr. Bird has been long known to the public 
by his successful attempts to rescue from obli- 
vion some of the most interesting traditionary 
tales of his native county, and Suffolk is rich in 
such traditions; it abounds with the memorials 
of past times, fertile sources for the gratification 
of the historian, the moralist, and the bard. 

The town of Framlingham is of very early 
origin, and its situation is extremely pictu- 
resque; the church, a fine old structure, is en- 
riched with monumental remains of much splen- 
dour, and not the least attractive relic is the 
tomb of Howard, Earl of Surrey, of whose poems 
we spoke in our last number with that sincerity 
of praise which we feel assured must be shared 
by all who have hearts to admire the bard and 
to lament his untimely fate. 

The castle, the chief ornament of the town, 
is so accurately depicted in the lithographic 
frontispiece to Mr. Bird’s poem, that the remi- 
niscence of early days was awakened, almost 
to the fancying of ourselves again seated on our 
favourite stile, or strolling through our favourite 
meadows; but let us not take the task of de- 
scription from our author.— 

The sun had set, and o’er the Castle wall 

The timid twilight hung her dappled pall, 

While softly rising from the lake beneath 

The white mist curled in many a shadowy wreath; 

So calm, so silent, so serene the hour, 

That the white banner on the northern tower 

Drooped its dark folds, for not a breeze awoke 

To stir the green leaf on the summer oak, 

Nor wave the wall-tlower on the turrets grey :— 

The twilight lingered, loth to tear away 

The tints of beauty, which the sun above 

Spread, as though left as tokens of his love 

For that fair clime, which had for ages given 

Earth’s loveliest pictures to his light from heaven ! 

Of the “ Narrative,’ we shall only remark 
that it carries us back to the time when the 
Castle was the residence of Queen Mary, and 
comprises the adventures of Seward, one of the 
supporters of the pretensions of Lady Jane 
Grey to the throne. The tale is as romantic as 
could be desired, and is well arranged, keeping 
the interest of the reader awake to the last; 
the scenes are many of them poetical, but we 
must caution Mr. Bird to avoid that obscurity 
of style into which he seems too ready to fall, 
and into which a total disregard of punctuation 
plunges him still deeper. 





Tue Nove ist’s Library. 


WueEN the series of Standard Novels and Ro- 
mances was announced by Messrs. Colburn & 
Bentley, we most heartily recommended it to 
that patronage it so well deserved, and which we 
have great pleasure in hearing it has so largely 
e could not, however, but express 


received. 
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our regret that the plan did not include the 
wo-ks of Fielding and Smollett, De Foe, and 
o-hers, the elder masters of fiction, if that ought 
to be so called which is nothing but as it is 
the reflex of nature—works which have gained 
fame for our country all over Europe, and, by 
translation, have become enrolled among the 
literary treasures of other nations. The hint, 
we are most happy to say, has been taken by 
Messrs. Cochrane & Pickersgill, and a series is 
announced, to be confined to these classical 
works. This is well, and looks like judgment in 
the new firm. There can be no clashing in the 
two series; the one was wanting to complete 
the other. The first of the Novelist’s Library 
is to be Robinson Crusoe. 


Illustrations of Mr. S. Cooper’s Surgical Diction- 
ary, published Monthly ; containing four Litho- 
graphic Plates, witi: letter-press descriptions, 
and references to the text. London, 1831. 
Longman & Co. 


Herertorore, and not very long since, eminent 
medical men had great objections to anatomical 
engravings, because, as they said, and not with- 
out reason, they could never give a perfectly 
accurate representation. But the full weight 
being allowed to these objections, still such 
plates are absolutely wanting in England, where 
anatomy is studied under so many disadvan- 
tages. It is not pretended that engravings are 
as useful as dissection, but when a student has 
once dissected, a plate will impress on his 
memory what he has before studied. 

The present illustrations of that justly- 
celebrated work the ‘Surgical Dictionary’ of 
Mr. S. Cooper, are worthy of the work itself. 
The plates already published are what they pro- 
fess to be, a faithful delineation of the diseases 
mentioned in the dictionary, and cannot fail to 
prove eminently useful. ‘The parts are accu- 
rately and neatly delineated, and to make the 
illustrations more extensively useful, the author 
promises to give many original sketches from 
diseased parts preserved in the various museums 
of the metropolis. 


Travels and Discoveries in Africa. By Major 
Denham, Capt. Clapperton, and the late Dr. 
Oudney, with a short account of Clapperton 
and Lander’s second journey in 1825, 1826, 
and 1827. 4 vols. London, 1831. Murray. 

THE republication of a valuable work like this, 
with portraits and illustrative engravings, in a 
clear bold type, and in four delightful pocket 
volumes, would, at any reasonable price, have 
deserved our best thanks—but, at twenty shil- 
lings, it is a real service to literature. ‘These 
are books, the diffusion of which, all parties will 
agree, must tend to the general good—and we 
honestly believe, that publishers “ do the state 
itself some service,” by republishing at these 
low prices, works that all are most desirous of 
possessing, though comparatively few could have 
ventured to purchase at the original cost. 


A few plain remarks on the Sacrament of the Lord’ s 
Supper, with directions as to the proper mode of 
receiving it. London, 1831. Murray. 

Some hundreds of tracts upon this subject have 

been published at various times, and none of 

them most probably without their use. Indeed, 
from the very subject, they can scarcely fail to 
be useful, if their authors only bring to their 
task a common share of good sense, a liberal 
mind, and a tolerably clear judgment. Such 
appear to be the characteristics of the author of 
the little work of which we have now to express 
our approbation. If it exhibits no profound 
theological research, it nevertheless, contains 
many sensible practical remarks. The style is 
agreeable, and moreover—not a common thing 
now-a-days—very intelligible. 








«4 short Account of the First Preaching of the 

Gospel by the Apostles. London, B. Fellowes. 
Tue remark in the preface to this little work, 
that the best way of introducing the young mind 
to the doctrines of Christianity, is “ through the 
study of the historical facts,” is excellent; so is 
the idea of the book itsclf—but the execution is 
not equally good. ‘There are too many and too 
long words; but, if simplified in style, it would 
be a very excellent little work. 





Cartonensia, or an Hisiorical and Critical Account 
of the Tapestries in the Palace of the Vatican, 
and of such of the Cartoons whence they were 
woven as are now in Preservation, §c. By 
the Rev. W. Gunn, B.D. London, Ridgway. 

Mr. Gunn is evidently an informed man who 
delights in art, and he has here gathered together 
all that is known relating to these famous works. 
But there is a want of order and arrangement, 
that makes his volume exceedingly wearisome ; 
he deals with every subject in detail, and his 
essays are so many fragments of thought, rather 
than one comprehensive and enlarged view of 
the subject. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





SPRING LAYS. 

ON RECEIVING A BUNCH OF VIOLETS, 
VioLEts—blue violets! these cull’d for me? 
How blooming, and fragrant, and lovely to see ! 
How fair looks my nosegay bespangled with 

dew— 

Ah! sweet to my heart—are the violets blue ! 


I’m not a “blue belle’’—no, believe me—no, 


no ;— 

Yet I love all the blues that gay nature can 
show; 

But, most, the fresh violet christen’d with dew, 

It pleaseth my fancy—aye, it is true blue. 


A deeper, a brighter, in sooth, cannot be ; 

And then, for its meekness and rich fragrancy ; 
To nature devoted, and loving—ah! you 

Are my favourite still—my violet blue. 


They may laugh at my couplets, 1 heed not, 
not I— 
True blue and blue violets shall yet be my cry ; 
My nosegay, I love ye—I love your bright hue, 
It pleaseth my fancy, for it is—irue blue ! 
March 26th, 1831. SAPPuIRa. 





JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


Tue sight of some little books, the names 
of which would fill half a column, professing 
to teach, in play, what a professor would find 
it hard work to teach in earnest, has very 
much offended: us lately. And the sight of 
some more little books trying to be at once 
sportive, wise, and juvenile, has determined 
us to favour the world with a few opinions, 
the result of some experience. People who 
write for children should entertain a young 
critic, if they would judge of the success of 
their labours.» That there is no occasion for 
the conventional simplicity, or lowering of 
the sense, customary in children’s books, is 
proved by the fact, that their standard fa- 
vourites are works that were not intended 
for them. ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ the ‘Arabian Nights,’ &c. were 
not specifically intended for infantine under- 
standing, and yet are the darlings of the 
curly-pated, pink-sashed little creatures, who 
are frequently puzzled by the productions 
especially purchased for their comprehension. 
Presuming the subject not above their reach, 











the best juvenile reading may be found in 
such books as we use ourselves, or made 
out of them; see Maria Hack’s Stories and 
Histories. 

The most perfect style is that which is 
most perfectly understood—which is most 
discriminating in its epithets—least ambi- 
tious in its figures—best suited to the facts 
it means to convey; and this style will be as 
intelligible to the boy as the man—to the 
girl as the woman. Boys and girls—even 
very young ones—hate explanations, and 
expletives; the prosing introductions that 
raise a mist between their mind and the 
narrative; the tiresome interruptions of tire- 
some interlocutors; the well-meaning labour 
of impressing their attention by using a dozen 
words where a phrase might suftice—yes, 
they do heartily hate all this. They want 
what we want—Prain Encutsn; and they, 
like us, are continually put off with ring 
WorRDs. 

Robert Hall was once asked what he 
thought of a sermon that had created a sen- 
sation : “ Very fine, Sir,” he replied, “ but a 
man can’t eat flowers.” How often have we 
pitied the children whom we have seen ex- 
pected to do what Robert Hall said man 
could not do. It may seem a strange asser- 
tion, but it is made after much thought and 
observation on the subject, that the model 
on which fiction for children should be framed, 
is the historical portion of the Bible. There 
you have the strong, clear, graphic fact, 
stated just as it occurred, without circumlo- 
cution—without needless amplification, yet 
in language so vivid though simple, that the 
narrative is a picture, or series of pictures, 
which, if the eye takes in at once, the mind, 
and heart, and fancy may return to feed 
upon. Then, there are no interruptions ; 
and no long-drawn moral is appended to the 
sketch of character, or to the history; yet, 
once pointed out, no child can escape the 
instruction intended, because it is enshrined 
in the fact itself{—is seen to be a necessary 
consequence of the circumstance—felt to 
grow out of the character. Whenever re- 
mark is made, it is short, striking, authori- 
tative; barbed with meaning, weighty with 
importance; ‘a nail fastened in a sure 
place;”” a remark, that establishes the con- 
nexion between an action and its natural 
consequences—between character and _ its 
fate—between events and their tendencies. 
It may rather be called a reminding of duty 
than anything else; a sudden working of the 
spirit of truth that the reader must himself 
grapple with. 

The narratives we now allude to, are those 
in the Old Testament, especially in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles; and the writer 
who wishes to arouse or attract children 
and young people, should seek to have his 
own mind imbued with the spirit of these 
matchless histories. The ninth and tenth 
chapters of the Ist of Kings, describing the 
state of Jerusalem in the days of Solomon, 
when silver “was nothing accounted of,” 
combine the sober and the magnificent—the 
gorgeous, the picturesque, and the unpre- 
tending, in a way that our scene-painters in 
history may sigh over in admiration and 
despair. It is not meant to be asserted 
that the phraseology of these writings 
should be adopted, or their bold brevity 
entirely ventured upon; but their style 
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may be aimed at, and their splendid sim- 

licity should be studied,—more especially 
by those who prepare what are called “ Sun- 
day books" for the young. Wearisome 
things are too many of these well-intentioned 
books; good in doctrine—abounding in 
morals and metaphors, yet lumbered with 
long words, paraphrastic and circumlocutory 
sentences—didactic, dry, and common-place 
—they neither embody nor awake imagina- 
tion; and the little readers thumb the leaves 
and yawn over the contents. 

Miss Neale’s ‘Sacred History’ is a first- 
rate exception; for she gives knowledge, 
answers rational questions rationally, and 
does not overload her text with comment. 
‘Tae late Jane Taylor, of Ongar, was a yet 
higher religious writer for young people; 
she had the faculty of illustration, a power 
of describing things as they are, and a great 
talent for insinuating valuable remarks. Mrs. 
Hofland has been a right worthy, and in 
some of her works, a right successful labourer 
for the young: her ‘Son of Genius’ is ad- 
mirable ; but Mrs. Sherwood has written so 
voluminously, that to notice her elaborately 
would require a review two miles long, and 
margin all the way. What she has done 
well, she has done very well; but of late, her 
books have been dry sermons grafted on 
silly tales. The romanesque we do not ob- 
ject to—see ‘ My Early Days,’ by Kennedy ; 
—but the romantic we take leave to dislike, 
particularly in connexion with religion ; and 
the religious fictions for children are more 
soiled and spotted by romance of incident, 
exaggeration of sentiment, and inaccurate 
delineation of character, than any works that 
issue from the press. ‘The works of the au- 
thor of ‘ Father Clement’ contain much that 
deserves commendation, and some good writ- 
ing, but they are frequently unnatural and 
overstrained, Caroline Fry’s ‘ Listener ’ is, 
iu many respects, an excellent work: she 
has not only a religious mind, but she knows 
life; and has a talent for making her tale 
an index to her moral, and not her moral 
an index to her tale. Sometimes, however, 
her style is of the linsey-woolsey order. Miss 
O'Keefe was directly the reverse; her ‘ Pa- 
triarchal Times’ are too angelic for mortal 
readers; three adjectives are the common 
allowance to one substantive, and her sen- 
tences, like 

Wilds immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as they go. 

Abraham and Isaac are in her hands per- 
fect Sir Charles Grandisons! and Sarah and 
Rebecca might have worn hoops. Mrs. ‘Trim- 
mer ought to be remembered with reverence; 
because she wrote as she did, when she did, 
but she belonged to the time when it was not 
the fashion to make instruction interesting, 
scarcely indeed intelligible; when the road 
to knowledge lay between brick walls, and 
when amphehe rewarded virtue with a gilt 
coach and six. Mrs. Trimmer was the very 
first who thought of putting knowledge in the 
anecdotical form, or of making fiction the 
avowed medium of imparting instruction, 
and if her words are fearfully long, and fear- 
fu.ly many, she did good in her day and ge- 
neration. Her history of the family of Robins 
would be delightful, were the conjugal dia- 
logues of the fond and feathered parents in 
reasonably simple English. As it is, the birds 
talk like lord esto. The Aiken family 
have done the juvenile state great service. If 





Mrs. Trimmer was the first who thought of 
writing for children at all, Mrs. Barbauld has 
the merit of having first written for them well; 
of having been “the first who put natural 
thoughts in natural language.” Some of her 
‘ Hymns for Infant Minds’ are highly poetical 
—so much so, that one regrets that she was 
satisfied to portray the religion of nature. 
‘ Evenings at Home’ are among the most 
charming evenings of our lives; they have 
nature, knowledge, life, spirit, and simplicity. 
Now comes Miss Edgeworth, the female le- 
viathan of writers for children, the most suc- 
cessful, because, in addition to her peculiar 
talents, she entertained young critics. We do 
not agree*with Miss Edgeworth’'s reasoning 
system of education, whereby the eldest are 
so entirely made subservient to the younger; 
but we never even now take up one of her 
books for children without reading it through; 
Popular, or Moral Tales, Early Lessons, any 
of them. Her ‘Parent’s Assistant,’ was what 
its name imported; it was more, for it was 
the child’s delight, the actors being real 
children, and the incidents such as real 
children could sympathize with. In this, as 
in all Miss Edgeworth’s other works of the 
same class, there was a sound stratum of good 
sense and good plain English: as a moral 
teacher she is deficient, because she gives 
pride as a motive, and might, as far as the re- 
cognition of its principles gees, have lived 
before the introduction of Christianity : but 
this deficiency may be corrected by a 
judicious parent. 





| adopted; though, with a mod 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

March 25.— Mr. Faraday delivered a very 
interesting lecture on Light, and more particu- 
larly on the peculiar luminous appearance called 
Phosphorescence. 

The nature of light has for a long time en- 
gaged the attention of the scientific world; — 
much has been written on the subject, and many 
discoveries have been made, while the vast im- 
provement in optical instruments is aconvincing 
proof of the great utility of such studies. It may, 
therefore, appear strange that, after so many 
careful observations of phenomena, and such 
successful practical applications of effects, we 
should still remain in ignorance respecting the 
nature of that mysterious agent which so largely 
contributes to our comfort and intellectual 
gratification ; yet, such is the ease, and, in the 
absence of certainty, two hypotheses have been 
successively propounded to explain the singular 
action of light. The first of these, is the old 
received opinion, that light is projected from 
a luminous body, in all directions, with in- 
conceivable velocity ;—a theory which Newton 
ty not cc 





| to the age in which he lived, he expressed some 


doubts on the subject. It is, indeed, difficult to 
imagine, that theatoms of any materialsubstance 
projected with a velocity of eleven millions of 
miles in a minute, should yet exert no force on 


| the bodies they fall on; yet, if light is really 


But there is a little book, | 


that if little talked about, has gone through | 


in our heart of hearts—* Mrs. Leicester’s 
School,’ written by Charles Lamb’s sister. It 
is a book of genius ; and approximates more 
to the style (not ht te of scripture 
narrative than any we ever read. It does not, 
as too many children’s books do, leave out 
the imagination, but it feeds that high faculty 
through the medium ofa gentle and a golden 


| editions manifold, and which we prefer | 


charity. But in juvenile recreative literature | 


(and to such we limit our remarks), the affec- 
tions whilst cultivated, ought not to be stimu- 
lated; just as the imagination should be fed 
with food, not trash. Poor, silly, old Madame 
de Genlis, with her theatre of education, and 
her castle full of tales !—well, she is dead now, 
and her influence died long before her, and 
she did write the ‘ ‘Temple of Truth,’ so we 
will let her rest as the most sentimental proser 
that ever wrote, and whose very best descrip- 
tions of virtue were rarely exempt from the 
germs of pollution and falsehood. 

Childhood is too sacred a thing to be 
nourished in its expanding faculties with any 
aliment meaner, baser, or poorer than TRUTH. 
This word is not used in a limited, but in the 
most enlarged sense, as applicable in its spirit 
to the freest range of imagination and fancy, 
as well as to the departments of fact, opinion, 


and science. ‘l'ruthshould be the great end of 


fiction ; and fiction has no value, and to amind 
of taste will have no interest, whenever its 
delineations are unnatural—whenever it ap- 
peals to principles and motives that are un- 
true—whenever it exaggerates, or unduly 
depreciates the merit of any quality, or over- 
estimates the power of any faculty, or over- 
values the real worth of any possession— 
whenever it lends any charm to raLsEHoop, 
or steals any grace from TRUTH. 





projected, such is the case, 

The more recent theory is, that light is com- 
municated by undulations, in the same way that 
sound is conveyed through the air. This sup- 
poses light to be arare fluid diffused throughout 
the universe, and that it is rendered sensible by 
the impulse of a luminous body. 

Experiments lead to results that may be ac- 
counted for on either supposition. 

The light of the sun is peculiar to itself, we 
do not know whether the body of that luminary 
is wasted by the continual emanation, or not; 
but we know that in artificial lights and fires, 
the light is the result of an intense chemical 
action, which gradually consumes the luminous 
body. There is, however, a species of light that 
appears to exist without heat, or any diminution 
of the body that contains it, and that is the phos- 
phorescent light of certain substances. Fluor 
spar, chlorophane, and phosphate of lime, be- 
come luminous for a short time when put upon 
iron heated to a low red heat: the light, how- 
ever, gradually declines, and, in a few minutes 
they become perfectly dark ; neither do they af- 
terwards exhibit light on repeating the experi- 
ment. It seems as if a certain quantity of light 
has always existed in these substances, and is 
suddenly made visible by the action of the iron. 

Some experiments have been lately made by 
Mr. Pearsall, in the laboratory of the Institution, 
the result of which is, that he has discovered a 
method of restoring the phosphorescent quality 
after the substances have been exposed to the 
heated iron. He found that by subjecting them 
to twelve or more strong electrical discharges, 
they again became luminous when heated, and 
that the experiment might also be repeated as 
often as he pleased with similar success.+ It is 
not absolutely necessary that the shocks pass 
through the substances; it is enough if they 
pass over them. 

‘The nature of the colouring matter of fluor 
spar is as yet unknown, and the process of heat- 
ing destroys that colour; but Mr. Pearsall found 
that the electric discharges, while they repro- 
duced the phosphorescent quality, also partly 
restored the natural colour. 





+ We are aware that the Bolognian Phosphorus may 
be rendered luminous either by ex to the sun’s 
rays, or by the light of an electric dlecharge. 
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The entire lecture comprised a variety of in- 
formation, which it is quite out of our power to 
comm:inicate, without extending the account to 
a length by no means agreeable to our general 
readers. 

At the conclusion, Mr. Faraday was greeted 
with the loud applause he so often has received 
at that table. He observed that, however grate- 
ful to his feelings the approbation of such an 
assembly must always be, yet he felt that the 
greatest compliment a lecturer could possibly 
receive, was the undivided attention of his 
audience. Applause as often testified kindness 
where accident led to a failure, as admiration 
where praise was due to a successful effort. He 
should experience the greatest satisfaction if he 
could (to use his own expression) “ nail the ears 
of his audience to his tongue.”—He has often 
done so with ours already. 

On the library table was an ingenious machine 
to temper the clay for brick-making, and there 
were some other contrivances of an amusing 
description, though their utility was not apparent. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 24.—The chair was taken by J. W. 
Lubbock, Esq. A paper was read containing a 
description of Mr, Robinson’s barometer, com- 
municated by Captain Kater. For this, see 
No. 177 of the Atheneum. A second paper was 
read on the subject of water cements, communi- 
cated by Captain Pasley. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

Tue third evening meeting at the College, 
took place on Monday last, and was numerously 
attended by some of the most distinguished cha- 
racters of the learned professions ;—The Presi- 
dent, Sir Henry Halford, Bart., G.C.H., in the 
chair. 

Two papers were read by the Registrar, Dr. 
Francis Hawkins, commencing with ** Notes on 
Two Cases of Epilepsy,” by Edward Roberts, 
M.D., F.R.S. 

The second paper, by Anthony Todd Thom- 
son, M.D., was entitled * Observations on the 
effects of Strychnia on the Animal Economy, 
chiefly with reference to its practical employ- 
ment as a remedial agent; elucidated by two 
experiments on dogs.” 

Neither subject had any interest but for pro- 
fessional men. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

March 28.—W. RK. Hamilton, Esq., V. P., in 
the chair.—A paper was read on the ancient 
Geography of the shores of the Euxine, and sea 
of Marmora, communicated by Dr. Goodenough. 
The object of this paper was to trace the sites 
of those famous cities mentioned in early his- 
tory, and their analogy to some at present 
known. The late voyage of the Blonde, in the 
Black Sea, furnished some few facts ; but, in con- 
sequence of the extreme jealousy of the Russian 
authorities, little could be done in obtaining 
geographical information. In searching for au- 
thorities among English travellers, Dr. Good- 
enough found great deficiency. Purchas only 
mentions two English voyagers who had ever 
navigated this sea, and their observatious were 
destitute of geographical statements. In alluding 
to the ancient writings of Polybius and Strabo 
respecting the natural changes in continual 
Operation on the earth’s surface, Dr. Good- 
enough dissented from the fine theory of the 
former of these authors, in consequence of the 
Blonde having found no bottom in the Black 
Sea with 140 fathoms. The theory of Polybius 
was, that things finite must be overcome by 
things infinite. In the application of this to the 
Euxine, this sea was considered as finite, and 
the numerous considerable rivers constantly 
flowing into it, with the course of time, as infi- 
nite; and therefore, that at some future period 





the basin of the Euxine would be filled by the 
deposit which is constantly brought down by 
them. The depth of this sea, at the time when 
Polybius wrote, was as much mystery as at 
the present time; therefore we do not see how 
this tends to subvert the theory, which is a 
favourite one among modern geologists. Some 
animated discussion grew out of this on the con- 
clusion of the paper. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for 
admission: C. B. Elliott, Esq., Captain C. C. 
Lloyd, R.N., J. W. Lyon, Esq., F. Robinson, 
Esq., J. Hearn, Esq.—C. M‘Kenzie, Esq. and 
Captain T. Smith were elected members. 

The following resolutions have been adopted 
and circulated by the Council :— 

The President and Council sive notice, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Annua! Premium of Fifty Guineas, for the year 
1831, will be given to the Author of the best Memoir, 
accompanied by sufficient Plans and Views, which shall 
describe in detail any important and unpublished dis- 
covery made by the Candidate in any branch of Geo- 
graphy,—provided that the same be considered worthy 
of this distinction. 

The Council consider as coming within the meaning 
of this proposition— 

A detailed account of ary excavation or research 
made by the Candidate, the result of which is the esta- 
blishment of any lost site of Antiquity, and the recovery 
of any object sufficiently important to History, Science, 
or the Arts. 





The President and Council also give notice, that His 
Majesty’s Annual Premium of Fifty Guineas, for 1832, 
will be givento the Author of the best work transmitted 
to the Society of the following nature : 

A Traveller's Manual, containing a clear and concise 
enumeration of the objects to which a Geographer’s at- 
tention should be especially directed: a statement of 
tue readiest means by which the desired information 
in each branch may be obtained: a list of the best in- 
struments for determining positions, measuring eleva- 


| tions and distances, observing magnetic phenomena, 





| ascertaining temperature, climate, &c.; directions for 


adjusting the instruments, formule ‘for registering the 
observations, and rules for working out the results ; 
adapted to the use, not of the general traveller alone, 
but also of him who, in exploring barbarous countries, 
may be obliged to carry, and often conceal his imple- 
ments. 

Each Candidate is to send his dissertation privately, 
(without his name, and, if he chooses, transcribed by 
another person, but revised and pointed by himself,) 
to the Secretary, on or previous to the second Monday 
in March of the years 1832-3 respectively, with a motto 
written on it; and he is at the same time to send a 
paper, sealed up, with the same motto on the outside, 
which paper sha | inclose another paper, fol’ed up and 
sealed, with his name written within. The papers 
containing the names of those Candidates who shall not 
succeed will be destroyed unopened. And in all cases 
the successful competitor will be at liberty te publish 
his communication cn his own account, under the 
sanction of the Society. 


The President and Council further give notice that 
it is their intention at future periods to propose the 
following as Prize subjects :— 

An Essay on the actual state of Geography in its 
various departments, distinguisuing the known from the 
uuknown, and showing what has Leen, and what re- 
mains to be done in order to render it au exact science ; 
together with an indication of the best processes to be 
adopted in order to supply the several desiderata. 

An extensive series of Geographical Tables (with 
reference to authorities), shewing the various names, 
written in the native language and character, by which 
the same places have been known, in differcut Countries, 
and at successive periods of History. 

The best mechanical inventions to facilitate the ac- 
quisition ef Geographical Knowledge, or render it more 
available to the pullic. Under this head may be in- 
cluded the simplification of instruments—more com- 
pendious methods of determining positions—and all 
improvements in the art of drawing and engraving 
Maps, whereby their precision and distinctness may be 
increased, and greater scope and expression given to 
what may be called the Language of Topography. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 30.—William John Broderip, Esq., 
Vice President, in the chair. 

Viscount Norreys, M.P., Sir Join Johnstone, 
Bart. M.P., Samuel Duckworth, Esq., William 
John Hamilton, Esq., and Dr. Carnegy, were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 

A paper was read on the Geology of Swan 
River and Garden Island (Isle Buache), by the 
venerable Archdeacon Scott, F.G.S. This me- 
moir was accompanied by a series of specimens 





illustrative of the general structure of the country, 
and particularly of the modern calcareous forma- 
tion which constitutes so great a portion of the 
western coast of Australia. There was likewise 
exhibited a new species of Delphinula (D. /amel- 
losa), which occurs in a recent state on the 
beach of Garden Island; and was also found 
fossile in digging a well, on the main land, one 
mile from the shore, at the depth of eighty-four 
feet, imbedded in the calcareous sand. The 
whole of this collection was presented to the 
Society by Mr. Scott. 

Among the other donations laid upon the table 
was a very fine slab of the Dudley limestone, 
crowded with organic remains, and presented 
by the Earl of Dudley, through the President. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


March 26.—Dr. Granville in the chair.—The 
meeting of this evening was special, to consider 
a proposition of Mr. Evans, to make some al- 
terations in the laws of the Society, relative to 
the character of the subjects introduced for dis- 
cussion. That gentleman was desirous to bring 
questions of Medical Policy, Jurisprudence, 
Public Enactments, as well as the conduct of 
Corporate Bodies, so far as they may relate to 
the advantage of the medical profession, before 
the notice of so “important and influential a 
body of medical men.” He was supported by 
Mr. King Skeene and some other members. 
Several gentlemen spoke, among whom Drs. 
Barry, Symond, Fergusson, Messrs. Burnett, 
Arnott, and North, were the most prominent. 
Eventually the discussion was adjourned sine die, 
on the opinion that the present laws were sufti- 
cient for all the legitimate objects of a medical 
society. 

There will be no meeting on Saturday April 
2. On the succeeding Saturday, Mr. Chinnock 
will read a paper on the Pathology of Measles. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue anniversary general meeting of this 
Society was held on Thursday evening, when 
the following gentlemen were elected as Officers 
and Council for the ensuing year.—President, 
Edward Wright, M.D.—Vice Presidents, Joseph 
Moore, M.D., David Pollock, Esq., F.R.S., 
Robert Maugham, Esq., and H. B. Churchill, 
Esq.—Treasurer, John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
—Seeretaty, John Bell Sedgwick, Esq.—Libra- 
rian, ‘I’. R. Fearnside, Esq.—Curator, H. P. L. 
Drew, Esq. Other members of the Council: 
H. B. Burlowe, T. Alcock, J. M. Bennett, J. 
Gray, F. D. Bennett, and G. Rudall, Esqrs., 
H. &. Roots, M.D., C. Wheatstone, S. Whit- 
well, J. Deville, A. Dowling, and R. E. A. 


Townsend, Esqrs. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Medical Society .........+.. Eight, P.. 
Phrenological Society ...... Eight, P.M. 
Linnwan Society .........- Eight. p.m. 
Horticultural Society ......One, P.M. 


Monpay, { 








Tvrspay, ¢ Institution of Civil Engineers, Light, P.m. 
Society of Arts (Hvening Il- 
lustrations) .......... ight, P.M. 
Royal Society of Literature, Three, P.M. 
Medico-Botanical Society .. Eight, P.M. 
WEDNES. < Society of Arts ............$ past 7, P.M. 
London Institution (Conrer- 
SATIONC. ceeeeees . Seven, P.M. 
Tuursp. Zoological Society..... - Three, P.M. 
Frivay, Astronomical Society ...... Eight, P.M. 
Saturp. Westminster Medical Society, Eight p.m. 





FINE ARTS 
ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 

Tne annual general meeting of this institu- 
tion was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 
25th inst., for the purpose of electing officers, 
and to hear the report of the committee of the 
past year. 
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As the object of this Institution is not, as it 
appears to us, sufficiently known, we shall avail 
ourselves of this opportunity of saying a few 
words in recommendation of it. The profession 
of an artist, although delightful, is laborious ; 
requiring the whole thought and time of the 
individual—“ art knows no divided love,’’ as 
Michael Angelo said; and the remuneration, 
after all, is uncertain—barely adequate to the 
artist’s immediate wants, and leaving little indeed 
to be treasured up as a provision for those who 
may be dependent upon him. 

The Artists’ BENEVOLENT FunD was es- 
tablished, and is maintained, by the donations 
and subscriptions of the patrons of the fine arts, 
for the exclusive relief of the widows and orphans 
of members of the Annuity Fund. For them- 
selves, the artists seek no support from the 
public ; they have prudently established a fund 
called the Annuity Fund, from which, for a small 
annual contribution, they receive substantial 
relief on any occasion, when they may be pre- 
vented from pursuing their occupation. The 
artists associated for this purpose consist of 212 
members, and their number is annually in- 
creasing. 

This increase, which must be a matter of 
great satisfaction to every one who reflects upon 
the advantages derived from this wise provision 
in the period of health, against the hazard and 
casualties of sickness, does not, however, bring 
a corresponding advantage to the Benevolent 
Fund, as it must be evident that it increases the 
probable claims of widows and orphans. We 
therefore earnestly hope, that the anniversary 
festival of the 7th of May, on which occasion 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington has consented 
to preside, will be attended by all who are 
daily partaking in the pleasures derived from 
the cultivation of the fine arts; and it will per- 
haps stimulate many to aid as far as possible 
this excellent Institution, when we add, that the 
funds, in the power of the committee, are in- 
adequate to the reasonable relief of those whose 
claims are before them. 

We hope some plan will ere long be devised, 
by which the objects of the Fund, and the ad- 
vancement of British art may be combined ; but 
on this point, we shall say more on a future 
occasion. 





SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
(Continued.)} 

No.78. The Grave-digger. N. LivERSEGE. An 
admirable little picture—a picture on which you 
can afford to bestow vague words of commen- 
dation, for it has hardly a fault. 

No. 132. The Covenanters. G. Harvey. Judg- 
ing from the numbers assembled round it, this 
picture must be a general favourite; but though 
we admit the talent of the painter, he has, 
we think, failed in many and essential points. 
There is an illustrative extract in the catalogue, 
from Grahame’s Sabbath, and we have a strong 
suspicion, that the painter knows very little 
more of the history of the Covenanters, than 
may be gathered from like popular works. ‘The 
Covenanters were not amere race of “ base me- 
chanicals,” of poor miserable, ignorant, deluded 
wretches, like our Southcottians, or Ranters— 
there were men of worth, of knowledge, and of 
power among them—men of deep thought and 
strong passion. The painter has, indeed, stuck 
an old arquebuss into the hands of some few, or 
we might have imagined them the dreamy stupid 
congregation of an orthodox teacher. ‘There is 
not an intellectual head in the whole group, and 
even the figure of the wild outlawed preacher 
himself, — rises to the becoming energy ofan 
honest Wesleyan in these days of tolerance. 

No. 114. The Eleventh Hour (E. Prentis) is 
another picture that sees company. It is, how- 
ever, widely different in merit from the pre- 
ceding, and conceived in the worst possible 





taste. It bears the same relation to the historical | Macdonald has much to learn. Had these works 


in art, that George Barnwell does to tragedy— 
and is an offence to every man of right fecling. 
What is there to delight us, in the last agonies 
of a poor drivelling dotard, or worse, whose 
hands are clasped more in horror than in resig- 
nation ? 

No. 207. Snowden, from Capel Curig. By 
R. H. Nose. 

No. 208. Coast of East Lothian. J. EWRBANK. 
Snowden is rather colder than even Snowden 
need to be—but they are both clever pictures. 
Mr. Ewebank is not known to us, but we desire 
his better acquaintance. 

No. 233. The Christmas Present. W. DERBY. 
The Associated Artists are more liberal in their 
hospitality than the Academicians ; instead of a 
few friends, all are welcome here, anda profusion 
of viands have been provie 1: we honestly be- 
lieve they have the hest-stc ked larder in Lon- 
don. But we question the taste of making the 
same room serve both for pantry and picture- 
gallery. There are junks of raw beef that would 
turn the stomach of a cannibal. Mr. Derby is 
purveyor of poultry, and we can recommend him 
as a man likely to use a customer well. He is, 
we believe, related to the painter whose pictures 
at one of the Conversazioni we had took occa- 
sion to commend. 

No. 295. View, looking up the Valley of St. Vin- 
cent’s, on the North side of the Island of Madeira. 
W. Westati, A.R.A. Many critical objections 
might be raised, but, after looking at this pic- 
ture attentively, it gains on your good opinion, 
and repays you for continued attention. 

No. 305. Landscape. A. Cuint. We are afraid 
it will be recognised, Mr. Clint; but no matter ; 
we will keep your counsel, for it is one of the 
best landscapes in the room. 

No. 438. The Enchantress Armida, from Tasso. 
F. Y. Hurtstone. A fine and powerful pic- 
ture, grandly conceived, and the head full of 
deep and unearthly thoughts. We had our ob- 
jections until we read the catalogue. We look 
over so many ladies’ magazines every month, that 
we begin to be critical in the disposition of a 
mantle; but Armida had not, we believe, the 
entrée at Almack’s, and, therefore, we defer 
to Mr. Hurlstone’s judgment. The colouring of 
the picture is in excellent keeping with the sub- 
ject. 

We are still in good temper, and shall not 
therefore put on the black cap this week. 





MR. MACDONALD’S SCULPTURE. 

Tus exhibition is now open in Pall Mall; 
and we did not earlier notice it, in deference to 
the judgment of others, with which we could not 
agree, and regard for the patient labours and ho- 
nourable ambition of the artist, of whom we were 
unwilling to say an unkind word in the first 
bloom of his metropolitan fame. Mr. Macdo- 
nald brought with him a high reputation from 
Edinburgh, and the praise of his countrymen 
has been justified by the commendation of the 
critics here. Mr. Macdonald deserves praise— 
but it is for what he has attempted, rather than 
what he has done. As to the colossal figures, we 
should say, judging from experience, that young 
sculptors think it necessary to prove by one 
of these exaggerations, their intimate knowledge 
of the human form ;—all the sculptors we have 
known, treasured up one or more among 
their earlier works—and, beyond this, we see 
little in Mr. Macdonald's greater works—per- 
haps the “Fallen Warrior’ might deserve 
higher commendation, although it recalls other 
and celebrated statues. The small figures are 
more to our taste. His busts, again, are really 
not of the high order that has been assigned 
them—one or two are good, the head of Pro- 
fessor Wilson is, perhaps, the best, though the 
expression seems to us a little exaggerated ; and 
even in the mechanical part of his art Mr. 





been commended for their promise, we should 
very willingly have acknowledged our good 
hopes—but, though sculpture is low enough in 
this country, we believe that Mr. Macdonald 
must strive hard and long before he will rival 
many of our sculptors. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Interior of Westminster Abbey. Drawn b 
G. Cattermole, and Engraved by W. Wool- 
noth. London, H. Teasdale & Co. 

One of the finest architectural engravings we 

remember to have seen—a work that does all 

parties equal credit. The view is from the 
southern transept, across the choir, which is 
removed, and terminates with the splendid 
beauty of the circular window in the northern 
transept. The fine and delicate proportions of 
this noble building are admirably preserved. ‘To 
give life to the foreground of the picture, the 

Funeral of Henry the 5th is introduced, and at 

that particular moment when the messenger 

from France, as described by Shakspeare, rushed 
in with tidings of the revolt in. France. 

Views of the Neil Gherries, or Blue Mountains of 
of Coimbatoor. Drawn from Nature and on 
Stone by Capt. E. A. M‘Curdy. London, 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Ir would hardly be just to require of an officer 
the same practical skill that we expect from an 
artist. These Blue Mountains are just now the 
fashion—they are the Cheltenham of India. It 
is only within these few years that they have 
been explored, and these are probably the first 
views ever published. They must, therefore, be 
interesting to many. 

Views above Kurrah Manickpore; by Lieut. 
George Abbott. Drawn on Stone by M. Gauci, 
F. Nicholson, and W. Gauci. London, Col- 
naghi & Co., and Smith, Elder & Co. 

Wuat we have just said of the captain, applies 
with equal truth to the lieutenant; but the lat- 
ter has judiciously called in professional assist~ 
ance. The views, too, are in themselves much 
more interesting, and we must confess we have 
been better pleased with his work. 





MUSIC 
CITY OF LONDON AMATEUR CONCERT. 


Tue last Concert of the season was held on 
Monday evening, and no slight exertions were 
used on the occasion to give it éclat. The orchestra 
was considerably enlarged, and, in consequence 
of the promises held out of attraction and no- 
velty, a very crowded audience was assembled. 

Corelli’s Concerto, No. 2, arranged with ad- 
ditional accompaniments expressly for this con- 
cert, was performed with much skill; but we 
imagine the time of some of the movements was 
not very well understood. Mr. Severn, to whom 
we understand the arrangement was entrusted, 
performed this arduous task with judgment, 
although, for our parts, we think Corelli’s Con- 
certos had better be left alone, as a large portion 
of their delicacy is apt to be lost when endea- 
vours are thus made to increase their effect. 
Miss Inverarity was more happy in the scena 
from the Freischiitz, than in ‘ 1 know that my 
Redeemer liveth ;’ in the former she was every- 
thing that could be wished. A quintett and 
chorus, ‘ Agnus Dei! dona nobis pacem,’ one 
of Spohr’s superb productions, we regret to say, 
we must pass over. A Miss Josephine Phillips 
evinced superior talent in her performance of 
* With verdure clad,’ and when the timidity oc- 
casioned by a first appearance in London is 
overcome, will be an acquisition. Henkomm’s 
symphony in E flat was executed with the greatest 
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precision. Handel's beautiful solo and chorus, 
* Tis well; six times the Lord,’ ‘ Glory to God,’ 
was admirably performed, and elicited the greatest 
applause. Wilbye’s Madrigal, ‘ Sweet honey- 
sucking bees,’ and Horsley’s air, ‘The Tempest,’ 
had due justice done them, especially the latter, 
- Mr. Atkins. Harper’s accompaniment to 

lose’s air, ‘ The Warrior,’ was alone sufficient 
to establish his reputation. Winter’s requiem, 
‘Rex tremendz, recordare,’ a MS. overture by 
J. Lodge, Esq., the overture to ‘ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,’ and one or two other compositions com- 
prised the selection; and from the great progress 
the “ Amateurs” have latterly made, we look 
forward to their re-appearance in October next 
with real pleasure. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Divertimento for the Pianoforte; in which is 
introduced an original Scotch dir. By T. A. 
Rawlings. Cramer & Co. 

From the term original Scotch Air, we expected 

to receive a new melody composed by Rawlings in 

imitation of the Scottish style. Judge, then, our 
surprise at discovering his ‘ Alla Scozzeze’ to be 
neither more nor less than the pretty Jrish tune, 

* Kitty of Coleraine’! which we remember used to 

be played exceedingly well upon the keyed bugle 

by the guard of the Aurora Birmingham Coach, 
when the bugle had keys first affixed to it. We 
also remember forming part of the assembled audi- 
tors, at six in the morning, to hear this aforesaid 

‘ Kitty of Coleraine,’ and sketching it in the street! 

Perhaps Rawlings entertains a similar reminiscence 

(for it was an interesting performance), but has 

fancied the melody the coinage of his own imagi- 

nation. However, his Divertimento is a very 
desirable publication, and his variations to the 

Irish-Scotch melody presented in good taste, as 





usual with all his pieces for the pianoforte. 


Una voce poco fa; arranged as a Duet for two 
Performers on the Pianoforte. By D. Bruguier. 
Mayhew & Co. 

To those who know that Bruguier (who was an 
industrious, clever, and respected Professor) has 
been dead some time past, it may seem unaccount- 
able that this duet should be noticed by us as a new 
publication ; but the truth is, Mayhew & Co. having 
purchased, previously to Bruguier’s death, several 
of his manuscripts, they publish them occasionally 
according to their convenience. This popular piece, 
from Rossini’s beautiful opera, ‘Il Barbiere,’ is 
placed in a clear, familiar, and pleasing point of 
view, (as were all Bruguier's arrangements,) and 
it forms an admirable duet for two pianoforte 
amateurs. 


“°Tis Midnight.” A Ballad, written by Thomas 
Haynes Bayly ; the Music by T. H. Severn, com- 
poser of “ Oh, sing me no new songs to-night,” 
and the Songs of the Boudoir. Farn. 

Simplicity is the principal feature of the music of 
this trifle, for, with the exception of a few flourishes 
in the symphonies, six is the total number of bars 
that are at all different from each other, which six 
are multiplied into sixteen by repetition, besides 
that the commencement of the theme is precisely 
similar to one of the popular galopade tunes ! 





“I will come.” A Ballad, the Poetry by Miss 
Pardoe, the Music by George Linley, Esq. 
Willis & Co. 

An unusually pretty union of poetry and music, 

exhibited in ay allegretto in &£ flat, admirably 

adapted to Miss Pardoe’s words. ‘The melody is a 

little in the Scottish style, and very easy to be sung 

by a vocalist of moderate attainments. 


The Gay Savoyard Boy, “Tou la, Toula.” Air Sa- 
voyard (Impromtu), sung by Madame Vestris at 
the Royal 5 a Theatre in * ‘The Grenadier,’ 
written by Thomas Haynes Bayly ; the French 
words and music composed by A. Donnadieu, 
7 eee du Corps du Roi de France. Mayhew 

0. 


Tuis is the playful and characteristic ballad no- 
ticed in the review of ‘ The Grenadier’ (see Athe- 
neum, No, 170, p. 77,) and is an interesting 
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admixture, somewhat resembling the drinking song 
in Der Freischiitz, and ‘ Depuis long tems,’ in La 
Dame Blanche. French words are given under 
those of the English, and the tout ensemble presents 
a pretty and unique bagatelle. 





THEATRICALS 





ADELPHI TilEATRE, 


Tuts house closed on Saturday last. The 
season has been, as usual, a profitable one. 
Indeed, while the present managers continue in 
possession, we do not see how it can be other- 
wise. They have discovered the sorts of enter- 
tainment which suit their audiences — they 
know to what quarters to look for a regular 
supply of them—-and they possess, in their own 
persons, and the support of an excellent com- 
pany, ample means of effective representation. 
We do not mean to assert that they are always 
successful; but it comes to nearly the same 
thing—for, if they do not hit the house the first 
time, they keep discharging their pieces at it 
until they do—and sooner or later they bring 
down the answering volley of applause. If we 
must be critical, (and if we were not tu be so, 
we should be summoned to surrender the pen 
we have the honour to wield,) we should say, 
that we have sometimes thought that as much 
mirth might be excited with somewhat less of 
breadth and coarseness than is too frequently 
found in the comic pieces produced at this the- 
atre ; but where fun is kept constantly awake, 
reflection will now and then doze; and perhaps, 
moreover, the more refined and thinking part 
of the audience are not unwilling to make a 
trifling sacrifice of their own feelings to accom- 
modate the merry faces in the front rows of the 
gallery, which are generally adorned with more 
gentlemen than shirt-sleeves. 

The “ Wreck ashore,” to which we have long 
since paid our tribute of unqualified praise, has 
been the most successful piece of the season, 
and one of the most so that has ever been pro- 
duced. It was acted on this occasion for the 
eightieth time. Mr. Yates spoke a farewell 
address, in which he offered his thanks for the 
past, his promises for the future, and his invi- 
tations to the public to attend the joint enter- 
tainments of himself and his inimitably imita- 
tive partner. We have no doubt that the first 
were felt, that the second will be fulfilled, and 
the last filled full. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE, 

Tur three months of the season allotted to 
this house, which remained when it opened under 
the auspices of Madame Vestris, terminated 
on Saturday last. The tide of public favour 
which set so strongly with her on the first night, 
has never ebbed. She took it “ at the flood,” 
and it has led ‘on to fortune.’’ Success so 
complete as Madame Vestris has met with, is, 
unfortunately, so rave in theatrical annals, that 
it would at first sight seem hard that any rules 
should compel the management of a theatre to 
close its doors against the public, while they 
still pressed forward with money in their hands 
for admittance: but we recommend the lady to be, 
as we doubt not, indeed, she is—content; satisfac- 
tion, be the food mental or bodily, is better than 
satiety; the public have been made to leave off 
with an appetite, and the beneficial effects of this 
wholesome arrangement will be apparent in the 
vigour with which they will come to their next 
meal. We have heard people every now and 
then, in speaking of the continued rush to the 
Olympic this season, turn up their eyes and say, 
‘* How extracrdinary!’’ and we have always re- 
quested such to turn them down again and tell 
us why ; we have requested in vain. As there- 
fore nobody could ever tell us why it was extra- 
ordinary, we will undertake in a short space to 
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show anybody why it was not. When the theatre 
opened, there was one excitement in the public 
mind, in the shape of a natural curiosity to 
witness the first efforts of a new management; 
there was another excitement caused by its being 
the first female management, and a third, to see 
the most individually attractive performer now 
on the boards, in a theatre which admitted not 
only of being seen, but heard. These causes 
operated to take people there, and, when there, 
the rational and inoffensive nature of the enter- 
tainments provided caused them not only to re- 
solve to go again, but to incite others to do like- 
wise. We are not unmindful of the additional 
éclat given to the commencement by the united 
exertions of Mrs Glover and Miss Foote ; but 
the hit made by the ‘ Olympic Revels,’ the piece 
selected for Madame Vestris’s own début, was 
clearly the rivet which clinched the nail, and 
from the moment the fate of that was decided, 
the success of the undertaking was no longer 
doubtful. But Madame Vestris has done other 
things which have had a favourable influence on 
public opinion, and which it is but just to give 
her the exclusive merit of. Her consistent con- 
tempt for the disgraceful and degrading system 
of play-bill putting, entitle her to the thanks of 
all who prefer a theatre to a barn, actors to 
mountebanks, and regular practice to quackery. 
It is also our-duty to tender her the thanks of the 
theatrical public, for the excellent regulation she 
introduced of concluding her performances by 
the reasonable and wholesome hour of eleven. 
We trust she will not lose sight of this admirable 
arrangement next season; and, indeed, from the 
general good taste she has evinced, we have no 
right to presume that she will. Madame Vestris 
closed her deservedly-profitable season by de- 
livering a farewell address in person, in which 
she very gracefully returned thanks for the pa- 
tronage she had received, and pledged herself 
to the public, that no exertion on her part 
should be spared next season to win from them 
an admission that, “ the women are the best 
managers after all.” 





MISCELLANEA 





Sir Walter Scott.—Our notice of the illness of 
this distinguished man came to us on such au- 
thority, that we were not easily convinced of its 
being erroneous. We have now, however, the 
greatest pleasure in stating, that the attack to 
which our informant evidently alluded, took 
place some time since, and that by a letter re- 
ceived from Edinburgh within these few days, 
Sir Walter is reported to be in good health, and 
the writer adds, “ 1 walked four miles with 
him a few days ago; he had all his accustomed 
vigour, and was in most excellent spirits.” Long 
may he enjoy both! 

Park Entrance from Waterloo Place.—We re- 
gret to find that so many are dissatisfied with tha 
proposed entrance. We have received a dozen 
letters on the subject—and two very neat though 
rather impracticable designs, one, indeed, a be- 
coming vignette for a new edition of the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights.’ Good or bad, we had no comment 
to offer; we were grateful to His Majesty for 
permitting, or rather directing it to be made, 
and happy to present our readers with the de- 
sign determined on. One correspondent has 
kindly sent us an engraving of the fine flight of 
steps leading to the Jardin de Brihl at Dresden, 
which he recommends as a model to be followed ; 
another refers to the still more magnificent 
flight at Versailles; and a third to the fine ar- 
chitectural character of those leading to the 
Trinita del Monte at Rome. We admit that 
all these are fine, but in all the ascent is much 
greater than at Waterloo Place. 

The Polish government has already issued a 
new coin; the Polish eagle is on one side, and 


on the reverse, a hand holding a sabre, 


aa 
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Col. Walker's Fire Escape was exhibited on 
Saturday last from a high window in the Strand. 
We were present, and witnessed its mode of 
operation. At our request the whole apparatus 
was withdrawn, the ropes coiled up, and the 
whole stowed away in the centre of the room, as 
*f beneath a bed, and ata given signal it was re- 
s1oved by one man ouly, refixed, and the man 
nad descended to the street in one minute anda 
half. But we must observe that the room was 
empty, and, of course, with bed, chairs, tables, 
drawers, and the customary furniture of a bed- 
room, it would be found much more difficult to 
manage, and would necessarily occupy much 
more time. 


Association of Artists, for the Study of Histo- 
rical, Poetical, and Rustic Figures.—This society 
consists of ten members, and, we believe, as 
many subscribers, all zealous young painters, 
who, with a view to improvement in the higher 
departments of their art, meet three times a 
week, copying from living models, both in single 
figures and groups. By thus joining together, 
the expense ofeach is moderate, and the advan- 
tages as great as if each had to procure the mo- 
dels by his exclusive means. We called the other 
evening at their room in Gray’s Inn Road, where 
we met with the remarkable personage with noble 
beard, bald forehead, long aubura hair hanging in 
ringlets from the back partof the skull, of whom we 
had heretofore seen a sketch. He is we understand 
a Welshman, who has been employed for several 
years on board a Russian merchantman, where 
he had contracted, with other oriental habits, an 
extreme fondness for a long beard. Desirous of 
entering into our merchants’ service, but often 
refused on account of his beard, he was wander- 
ing about the streets of London in despondency, 
when he was met by an artist who immediately 
engaged him for a model. Among those who 
were sketching his fine intelligent face, we 
noticed Messrs. Brough and Knight, and were 
much pleased with the manner in which they 
treated this interesting subject. 


Buenos Ayres.—The Greek professorship in 
this University has been abolished, as not a 
single pupil had studied the Greek language 
since the opening of the University. 


New South Wales.—A college is about to be 
established here. The Rev. Dr. Lang has been 
sent to thiscountry to make preparatory arrange- 
ments, and has engaged four gentlemen to con- 
duct the different departments. 





Athenzum Muberisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—The Staff Officer, or, the Soldier of 
Fortune. By Yliver Moore. 

A new volume is just going to press to be called ‘ The 
Club Book,’ to be made up of contributions from several 
well- known writers, and to be edited by Mr. Andrew 
Picken. 

A 2nd edition of the ‘ Conchologist’s Companion,’ by 
the author of ‘ Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

Just subscribed.—V alpy’s Classical Library, Vol. 16, 
4s. 6d.— ps meg Divines, Vol. 11, Barrow, 7s. 6d.— 
National Library, Vols. 7, 8, and 9, 18s.—Todd’s Life 
of Cranmer, 2 vols. 8vo. "26s. — Destiny, by the author 
of Marriage, &c. 3 vols.—Burn’s Visit to the Court of 
Sinde, svo. 9s.—Greenwich Naval Gallery, 12s. 6d.— 
Hederici Lexicon, royal 8vo. 15s.—French Poetry for 
Children, 2s.—Reynolds’s Dramatic Annual, 13s.— 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 17, 6s. — Holland 
on the Foetus, Liver, and Spleen, 8vo. 8s.— Extracts 
from ‘Taylor’s Living and Dying, 6s.—Marshall’s Fe- 
nelon, 12mo. 6s.—Stepping Stones for Vottering Feet, 
l6mo. 3s. 6d.— Standard Novels, No. 2, 6s.— Dod- 
dridge’s ge me Vol. 5. 15s.—Mayo on Indi- 

estion, 8vo. 5s. 6d._ Aldine Poets, Vol. 11, 5s.—At 

ome and Abroad, 3 vols. 8vo. 24s.--Sweet’s Hothouse 
and Greenhousé, 80. 16s.—Shephard’s Historical Ac- 
count of the Island of St. Vincent, 8vo. 12s.— Latrobe 
on Church Pie 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Lessons on Objects, 
12mo. 35. 6d.—The Cyropedia of Xenophon, 9s. 6d.— 
The of Fate, 2ist edit. 5s.—The Book of Genesis 
in English and Hebrew, interleaved.—Hall’s Fragments 
of ee and Travels, 3 vols. 18mo. oeware 
England and Wales, Part 11, royal 4to. 14s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


“Days of eee a eae 
we i | [eam hes Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. 








Th. 24) 40 31 | amas } N.E. Snow, A.M. 
Fr. 25/45 34/ 29.40 |E. to. S.E.| Rain, p.m. 
Sat. 26,48 39 | 29.05 | Ss. Rain, A.M. 
Sun. 27,63 36! 29.65 | S.W. Clear. 
Mon. 28 6) 37 20.75 N.E Cloudy. 
Tues. 29 60 = 36 30.20 N.E. | ~~ Ditto. 
Wea. 30 | 50 ) 3639.10 N.E. | Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulas, € seule: Cir- 
rostratus. 

Nights and mornings fair, except — night. 

Mean temperature of the week, 45.5 


Astronomical Observations. 
Moon and Mars in conjunction on Friday at 2h.36’. A.M. 
Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed. 2° 49’ in ‘Taurus. 
Sun’s _ -- 9° 3’ inAries. 
Length of day on Wed. 12h. 43m. ; increased, 4h. 590. 
Sun's borary motion 2/28”. Logarithmic number of 
distance on Sunday, 9.99921. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The Voice of Humanity—The letter received is tem- 
perate and sensible ; but we could not admit it without 
a reply, and have no room for controversy. 

Thanks to J.M.W.—J.N.S.—P.1L.O. 

‘Joy’s Farewell’ has some touches of good poetry. 
We are perhaps over-critical, and recommend C.B. to 
send them to some other paper, where they are less 
particular. 

We are obliged to defer the notice of several new 
works—avud we especially regret that Mr. Keightley’s 
is among them. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


OWLAND’'S KALYDOR for the Skin and 
Complexion,—Its soothing, cooling, and ameliorative 

Prope ‘rties, immediately allays the smarting irritability of the 
skin, assuages inflammation, heals harsh aud rough skin, removes 








cutaveous erupiious, and produces a BEAUTIFUL COM 
PLEXION, atiords soothing relief to Ladies nursing their off- 
spriug ; and to Gentlemen, alter shaving, it allays the swarting 
pen and renders the skin smooth and pleasant. Each Genuine 
Sottle has the Name and Address engraved on the Government 
Stamp, which is pasted on the Bottle, 


“A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, Harron Garpen.” 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. Gd, per Bottle, 


Rowland’s Macassar Oil, the first production 
of the age, and the Original and Genuine ; a Vegetable Produc- 
tion, possessing salubrions and wonderful nutritive properties, 
whie h prevents the bair failing off, or turning grey, Xe, and has 
the unequalled property o! giving a most fascinating and delect- 
able appearance to the hair, Price 3s. Gd., 75., 10s. 6d., and 
21s, per Bottle, 


Rowland’s Essence of Tyre, for changing Red 
or Grey Whiskers to Black or Brown, Price 45., 7s. 6d., and 
10s. Gd, per Bottle, 


Also, Rowland’s 


Odonto for cleansing the 
Teeth and Gums, 


Price 2s, 9d. per Box. 


The above Articles are sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROW- 
LAND and SON, 20, Hatton Garden, 





Sheadian: Fine Arts, &e. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 28, 
was — ed on the 3ist gy containing the follow- 
ing Articles Transactions of the Rov Asiatic Society—2. 
Kotvzebue’s Senn . Hinek’s #.. k Lexicon—4. Ecclesiastical 
Courts—5. Brissot—6. ‘Traditions of Paltestine—7. Useful Know- 
ledge Society—s. Stories of American Life—9. Ancient Egyptian 
Kings—10. Mothers and Daugiters—11. Parliameutary Reform 
—12. Howitt’s Book of the Seasous—13, Professional Morality—14. 
Anatomy of Society —15. D'Isracli’s Charles 1.—16. Timber Trade 
—17. Poland aud France—Iindex, List of Books, &c. 


No. 29 will be published on the 30th of 
June 1831. 
ROBERT HEWARD, 2, Poss street, Strand. 





























On the 3ist of March ™ published, price 2s. 6d. the First 
Number of 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAG AZINE, 
with a beautiful engraving. “hor the first of a series illus- 
trative of Byron, Eustace, and Fors: syth 


No. I.—Contents: 1. Our Seiealiieends The Country and its 
Prospee ts—3. Journal of a South African Emigrant—4. The Au- 
tocrat’s Prayer--5. Progress of the Indian Cholera—6. Scenes in 
Poland: No.1. Macejowice and Praga—7. Runic Rhymes—s, The 
Incendiary ; a Tale of the German Peasant Wars—9. Ode by Sir 
Charles W ethereli—10. Italia Depicta: Villadi Papa Giulio—it, 
England and the United States—12. The Three Ho: 
mews Tomb—14. Home Improvement v. Transportatic 
Paupers’ Bill—15. Recent Rambles in the Footsteps of Don 
Quixote—16. Scrap from Horace; toa Northern Dake—17.Wrougs 
of Hanover—18. Record Commission: Palgrave and Nicolas— 
19. Reform Bill—20. Colloquial Dictionary—21. British and Fo- 
reign Monthly Literary Gazette—22. Sculpture; Laurence Mac- 








jonald—23. Theatrical Reform, Literaty Varieties, &ec. 


London: Published HURST, CHANCE, and Co, 65, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, ¥ , me aie 








PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR WILSON, 


Fe i R’S MAGAZINE 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY.—Price 2s. 6d. 

The APRIL Number contains: Parliamentary Reform—Mont- 
gomery’s Oxford—Bits of Classicality—Graut’s Notes on Byron’s 
Cain—The Bachelor’s Reply, an Epigram—Idem Latiné Redditum 
—Some Passages in the Life of an Idler. Chap. ) 
and the Alchemists—The Poetry of the Sandwich Ist 
of lessening the West Indian Distress, By Johu G 











yale —Punch and 
Judy. By a Modern Pythagorean—C ‘astilian Poetry—Gallery of 
Literary c haracters, No. Xt. P 


Provesson WiLson, (PORTRAIT) 

on Quackery, Twaddie, and 

nen of France, No.1. The Due 

de Sully—The Sower’s Song--Vo Petrus Maximus on the Eject. 
ment of Jefirey. A Monologue. 


JAMES FRASER, 215, Regent-street, London: JOHN AN- 
DERSON, jun. Edinburgh; and GRANT and Co, Dublin. 








This day is eT 2s. Gd. 


LACKWOGOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No, CLXXIX, for APRIL, taal. 
Contents: I. A Story of Good Queen Bess; by the Ettrick 
Shepherd. Il. Letter trom a Liberal Whig—Correction, Melio- 
ration, Reformation, Revolution, ULL. Singular Passage in the 
Life of the late Heury Harris, D.D. IV. On the Fre neh Rewo- 
: Vv. ‘To ny Child. VI. The Fate of the Duke de 
Biron, VIL. Some Passages in the Life of Sir Frizzle Pampkin, 
VU, Jofinne Graimis t hsp ditioun iillHevin, Compilit by Mr, 
Hougge. 1X. The Corn Law and a Fixed Duty. X. Family 
Poetry, No.1. X14. Parliamentary Savings and Doings, No. 4, 
X11. Sotheby’s Homer. XII. Noctes Ambrosianw, No. 56. 


Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, No. 45, 
aud T, CADELL, Strand, London. 











nbargh : 
George-sireet, Edinburgh ; 








THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, pub- 

lished APRIL 1, coutains a Plan of the Improvements in 
the Vicinity of Charing Cross, and of the proposed Hungerford 
Market, embracing the last couctaded arrangements,and accom- 
ease by ave ry tuil Explanatory Description, with Views of the 

ew Buildings and the Lowther Arcade, Also a Plate of Miscet- 
laneous Antiquities, and an Eugraving of Abp. Tregury’s Moua- 
mental Effigy at Dublin. 

This Magazine (which, with the present year, has commenced 
it cond century ) is coustantly embellished with two Plates, and 
consists of miscellaneous communications of interesting facts, 
rinal documents, aud useful discussions; adepartment of clas- 
sical literature; a review of new publications; reports of the 
learned societies, and other literary and scientitic inteiligence ; 
poetry; an historical chronicle ; and an unrivailed obituary. In 
the prese nt number are original Memoirs ef Rea — Sir 
Edw. Berry; R. P. Jodrell, Esq. F.R.S.; Mr. Payne, the Book- 
seller; N.T. c arrington, the Poet; and several othe — bb a 
characters recently deceased. 

Published by JOHN HARRIS, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
Two Shillings. 




















Price 





DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 


, "eo ® 7 
HE ROYAL LADY’S MAGAZINE, and 
ARCHIVES of the COURT of ST. JAMES’s. a — for 
APRIL, gg with— splendid Line Engraving of 
Windsor Ca » after Ferry—z, [lustration of Be bee “i after 
Kidd—3, Portrait of a Lady a magnificent Court Dress; and 
6 other Portraits. 

Contents—1, Oxford, a Poem, by Mr. Montgomery, a Poet, 
criticised by the Re viewe: rof the Kee psake in No.1. of ‘he Royal 
Lady’s Maygazine—2, Scandinavian Legend: the Silver Egg— 
3, The Forsaken One—4, The Fatal Precept—5, Sonnet—6, The 
Life of Sully. Part IV ll, *Wheream I gaen! By the Bttrick 
Shepherd—s, Sketch of ny Aumt—9, German Literature—io, The 
Editor’s Room—Extr: ordinary Letter from the Editor of the 
Literary Gizette—Reason why ‘the Premier’ should be d—d 
—tl, Brief Notices of Books—1z, Musical Reviews—13, The Ita- 
lian Opera and Mrs, Wood—14, Fashions for April—15, Archives 
of the Court of St. James’s, being Thirty-two extra Pages, de- 
voted to the Drawing-Roonis, Levees, aud Dresses worn on the 
occasion. Price 2s, fd. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and delivered Monthly to order. 


> 














HITTAKER’S MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE for APRIL will contain: 1, First of April, Ode to 
America~2, Parliamentary Keform—3, St. John Long on Con- 
sumption—4, Aphorisms by the late W. Hazlitt—5, Amie Ladoinski, 
the Wife of the Polish Patriot—6, Confessions of a Coward— 
7, Learning and Love—8, Perplexities of a Book-worm—9, The 
Voice of the Beautiful—10, Crotchet Castle—11, The Tabe neues 
or Sunday in Lunnun—t2, Ships, Colonies, and Commerce—1 
Robe rt Montgomery's‘ Oxford’—14, Ail Fools’ Day—15, Notes of 
the Mouth on Affairs in General, viz. Moukery at Madrid—Bank- 
rupt Commissioners’ Pensiow The City ‘Arcade —Gudgeon- 
catching—British Museum Management—Horace Twiss aud the 
Lower Orders—Pensions to Ambassadors—The March of Theatres 
—Suaints of Jamaica—Wonders of White-bait—The late King’s 
Accounts—Jeflrey and the Jackass—Hint to Suicides—The Heir 
Presumptive—rish Famine—Army Favouritism—The Courtenay 
Pensions, &c.—Reviews of Books, Fine Arts, Reports, &e, &c. &e, 
WHITTAKER and Co. London; and WAUGH and INN 
Edinburgh, 




















LADY CUMMING GORDON, 


HE APRIL Number of LA BELLE AS- 

SEMBLEE will be embellished wit a splendidly-engraved 
Portrait of the above y, executed b jomson, from a Paint- 
ing by Ross, forming the “Féth of the SERiES of the FEMALE 
NOBILITY. 

The Number also contains eight full-length Figures, brilliantly 
coloured, presenting various Specimens of Fancy Dresses and 
Fashionable Costume, accompanied with accurate dese riptions. 

The Literary Department consists of—1, Illustrative and 
Genealogical Memoir of the Lady Cumming — National 
Costume and Character of Women—3, Relics and Relic marg 
—4, Love’s Lottery—5, The Kiphause: ‘r, an Ancient Legend— 6,™ 
First Confession—7, La Piazzetta di San Marco—s, The Vew nf 
Marriage—9, Original Poetry; wiih Reviews of Books, Fine 
Arts, the Drama, &c. Xe. 

The Portrait of the Dowager Countess of Errol, who died at 
Malta iv February last, embellished the March Number, 


WHITTAKER and Co, London; and WAUGH and INNES, 
Edinburgh. 
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Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Usefi nowledge. 
Just published, price 5s. 
1. HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
EDUCATION. No. If. 

Contents: On Flementary fustrauction—On Education in Spain 
=School of Athens iu the Fourth Century—Ou Mathematical In- 
straction—Ou Charity Schools, Reviews: Walker's Mechanics 
—Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary—Beloe’s and Miot’s Herodotus 
—Westminster Historia Greeca—I. fant Emancipation, or Reading 
made Easy—Jacotot’s System of Edacation—Menoirs of Overtin 
—Darton and Harvey’s Books for Children, Miscetlaneous. 
Foreign; British. Index. 


2. The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
Parts XVI. and XVII., 2s. each, containing the ‘ Architecture of 
Birds ;’ forming the Ninth Volume of the Series: which nay also 
be had bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


8. The Working Man’s Companion. Cottage 
Evenings. 
+4 Some of the volumes of the Series of the ‘ Working Man’s 
Companion’ will be especiaily, though not exclusively, adapted 
to the Agriculraral Population. This difference will be marked 
by the word ‘ COTTAGE?’ being added to the title of the particular 
volume, 





Price 1s. sewed, and 1s. 3d. bound in cloth, 
Also, just published, the third edition of 
The Results of Machinery, namely, Cheap 
Production and Increased Employment, exhibited, being an Ad- 
dress to the Working Men of the United Kingdom, 
Londou: CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mall East. 





This cay is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 7s. in boards, 
SONGS, by the Ettrick Shepherd, now first 
collected. 
Printed for W. BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh ; and T. CADELL, 


don. 
. whom may be had, by the same Author, 


of 
The Shepherd’s Calendar, in 2 vols. 12mo. 
price 14s. in boards. 





This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HE COURSE of TIME. 
A Poem, in Ten Books. 
By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 
The tenth edition. 
Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh; and T. 
CADELL, Strand, London. 





Just published, in foolscap 8vo., price 75. 


ONGS of the AFFECTIONS; with other 


POEMS. 
By FELICIA HEMANS, 


Also, by the same Author, 
1. Records of Woman; with other Poems. 
The third edition, foolscap 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
2. The Forest Sanctuary; with other Poems. 
Second edition, with additions, foolscap 8v0. 8s. 6d. 
Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh; and T. 
CADELL, Strand, London. 





This day was published, in 3 vols. 12mo,. with 14 Plates, price 
14, 7s, bound in cloth, 
NNALS of the PENINSULAR CAM- 
PAIGNS, from 1808 to 1814. 
By the Author of ‘ Cyril Thornton,’ 
Printed for W. BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh; and T, CADELL, 


udou, 





This day was pubiished, in 1 large vol. Svo. price 16s. in boards, 
HE GREEK GRAMMARof Dr. Frederick 


Thiersch, Translated from the German, with Brief 


Remarks, 
By Professor SANDFORD. 


“ We feel ourselves amply justified in recommending the pre- 
sent work, @s one better calculated than any with which we are 
acquainted, to convey an accurate knowledge of the Greek ‘an- 
guage in all its forms; to prove of equal advantage to the public 
iustractor and the private student; and, finally, if studied with 
care, to increase the number of those, —— supposed to be 

i burg 


few, who J Homer.”’—Ed Review, No. CIV, 
Jan. 1831. 





By the same Author, 

1. Rules and Exercises in Homeric and Attic 
Greek. To which is added, a Short System of Greek Prosody. 
lume, 6s, 6d. bound. 

2. Extracts from Greek Authors, with Notes 
za Lo Saseneiany Second edition, corrected and improved. 8vo, 
8 b 


3. Introduction to the Writing of Greek. 
Third edition, 12mo. as. 6d. bound. 
Printed for W. BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh ; and T. CADELL, 
udon. 





This day was published, in 2 vols. 6vo. price 18s. boards, 


LEMENTS of GENERAL HISTORY, 

ANCIENT and MODERN. ‘Vo which are added, a ‘Table 

$ Ch r By, an AS par i St Saat =< 

seography. lilustras aps. fate Hon. A, F, Tytler, 
The tenth edition, ae. with guceranie Additious, 

By EDWARD NARES, L.D 

Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uuiversity of Oxford. 

Printed for T. Cadell; Longman and Co.; J. Duncan; and 

Simpkin and —— J. Auderson, jun., and Stirling 








tnd Kenney, Fdinber 
of whom may also be had, 

The Elements of General History, being a 
Continuation of Professor Tyler's Work, from the Death of Queen 
Anne and Louis XIV. to the Death of his tate Majesty King 
George III., 1890, vo, Second edition, price 105, 6d. boards, 











Just published, 
e ORGET ME NOT.” A New Ballad; 


the Words from the ¢ Poetical Sketch- Book,’ by permis- 
sion of the Author, 1. K. HERVEY, Esq. the Music by J. G. 
PATRICK. 
Published by GOULDING and D’ALMAINE, 20, Soho-square ; 
and to be lad at all the Music Warehouses. 





Prints 11. is., Proofs 11, Lis, Gd. 


HE FISH MARKET, from a Picture by 
the late R, P. BONINGTON, engraved in Mezzotinto, by 
J. P, QUILLEY, 

“ The more we see of the productions of this lamented painter, 
the more do we regret his loss. hat perfect nature is here re- 
presented! The haze produced on the water by tue rising sau, 
1s given with wagic effect, nor less ably are the picturesque 
buyers and sellers hit off.”—Athenevm. 

Published by JAMES CARPENTER ind SON, Old Bond-street; 
and COLNAGHI, SON, aud Co. Pali Mati East. 

Of whom may be had, 


A Series of Subjects from the Works of the 
jate R. P. Bonington, Lithographed by J. D. Harding. Atlas 4to. 
price 2i, 10s. ; Proois, 3/. 6s. 


NEW BOOKS JUS 








y PUBLISIIED. 





I. 
HE LIVES of UNEDUCATED POETS. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet Laureate. To which 
are added ATTEMPTS IN VERSE, by JOHN JONES, an old 
Servant. Crowu svo. tomatch with Kirke W bite’s Remains. 105.6, 
Il. 


A Selection from the Papers of the Earls of 
Marchmont, illustrative of Events from 1635 to 1750; in the pos- 
session of the Right Honourable sir G. H. Kose. 8vo. 36s. 

These volumes contain many original Letters from some of the 
most celebrated characters of the ume ; among others, from 

Lord Bolingbroke— Mr. Pope—Sarah Dachess of Marlborough 
—Sir Wittiam Wyndham—Lord Stair—the Great Lord Chester- 
field—Johbn Duke of Argyie—Lord Covlvam—the Duke of Mon- 
trose, Ac. &e. 

In them will be found many curious particulars touching the 
following interesting events: The ill-fated Expedition of the Bari 
of Argyle—The Landing of William H1.—Battle of the Boyne— 
Uniou with Scotiand—Kebellion of 1745—Batile of Fathirk. 


IIL. 
By a Young American. 





A Year in Spain. 

2 Vols. post SVO. 16s. 
Iv. 

Proverbs of the Modern Egyptians; illus- 
trating their Manners and Customs, By tue late John Lewis 
Burckhardt. 4to, 25s. 

** This Volume completes the Works of Burckhardt. 


Vv. 
Miiller’s Dorians. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man. By Heury Tufnel, Esq. and George Cornewall Lewis, Esq. 
With very superior Maps. 2 vols. 5¥0. 30s. 


VI. 
On Financial Reform. By Sir Henry Parnell, 
Bart. 3rd edition, small 8vo. 6s. 
VII. 
The Iliad of Homer. Translated by William 
Sotheby, Esq. 2 vols. 6vo. 18s. 
VIII. 
An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, and 


on the Sources of Taxation. By the Rev. R. Jones, A.M. of 
Caius Col, Cantab. svo. 6s. 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day was published, price 12s, in boards, the second edition, 
revised and corrected, of 
SACRED LITERATURE; comprising a 
Review of the Principles of Composition laid down by the 
late Bishop Lowth, in his Preiections and Isaiah, and au applica- 
tion of the principles so reviewed to the Illustration of the New 
‘Testament: in a series of critical observations on the style and 
structure of that sacred volume. 
By JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick. 
Printed for T. CADELL, Strand; aud W. BLACKWOOD, 
Edinburgh, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Sermons on Subjects chiefly Practical, 8vo. 
Third edition, price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
2. A Speech delivered in the House of Lords, 
June 10, 1824, 00 occasion of the Third Reading of the Irish Tithe 
Composition Amendment Bill, sve, Price 3s. 





AMERICA, 
This day are published, Parts 1 to 12, price 3s. each, of the 


ISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY of the 
UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA, from the 
cai lest period to the preseut time ; comprising Political and Bio- 
graphical History ; Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology, 
otany ; Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce; Laws, 
Manners, Customs, and Religion; with a Topographical Descrip- 
tion of the Cities, Towns, Sea Ports, Public Editices, Cauais, &c. 
Edited by JOHN HOWARD HINTON, A.M. assisted by several 
Literary Gentlemen iu America and England. Ilustrated witha 
Series of Views, drawn on the spot mg os for this Work, ex- 
hibiting both the majestic scenery and the grand natiowal m- 
wements of this fourishing Republic, and Maps of every State 

in the Union, carefully revised to the present year. 

This work is print 












in Quarto Parts, contsining Three highly- 
finished Line Eugravings, and Twenty-four pages of Letter-press. 
Fine Edition, with f Impressions of the Piates on India 
pape price 5s, 
She work will be completed in about Thirty Parts, forming 
two handsome quarto volumes, and is published every igh 


TOURS IN WALES, 
Just published, price 9s. in cloth, 
i EIGH’S GUIDE to WALES and MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE, containing Observations on the Mode of 
Travelling, Pians of various Tours, Sketches of the Manners 
and Custer a description of every remarkable place, and a mi- 
nute Account of the Wye. Hlustrated witha Mapof Wales, and 
Views of the Menai and Conway Bridges, 
Also, just published, as a Companion to this Work, 
Roberts's Welsh Interpreter, consisting of a 
concise Vovabulary and usefal Phrases, expressly adapted for 
Tourists. Price us. 6d. in cloth, 
Printed for SAMUEL LEIGH, 18, Strand, 











In course of Publication, 

TRHE EDINBURGH CABINET 
BRARY ; comprising Geographical Di 
venture, biography, Bissors, and Polit te . Beautifully 
printed in small 8\0., with appropriate ravings by the most 
eonnent Artists: price of cach volume in cloth boards 5s, 

Pablished bv OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh ; and SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL, London. 

The Ediubargh Cabinet 
of such works us exhibit, u 
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Library is intended to consist chiefly 
ud lcir real form, man and the ob- 
jee i his domestic and 






cady published will conyey a eeneral idea of the manner 
the various departments will be executed, 
This day, a 2d edition, enlarged, of 

No. 1. Narrative of Discovery and Adven- 
ture in the Polar Seas and Regious ; with Mlustrations of their 
Climate, Geoiogy, and Natural History ; and an Account of the 
Whale Fishery. by Protessor Lestic, Professor Jameson, aud 
Hugh Murray, Esq., F.R.S.E. In one volume, 

lu this edition occasion is taken to introduce such further in- 
formation ov the subject as has been obtained during the intersal 
which has elapsed since the work was first published. Authentic 
notices are iuserted of Captain Ross’s plans and intentious, aud 
also of some recent Voyages undertaken by the Russ 
Vernment, From the communications of intelligent fiieud 
diferent ports, and the journals of eye-witnesses, a very com- 
plete account of the memorable and disastrous events of the 
fishery of 1830 is given, ha view of the causes in which they 
originated. For the accommodation of the puichasers of the 
first edition, the nerretive of these disasters is now printed in a 
separate form, price 6d, 

No, 2. Narrative of Discovery and Adven- 
ture in Africa, from the Earliest Ages tothe Present Time ; with 
Itlustiations of the Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. By Pro; 
fessor Jameson, James Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.E., and Hugh Murray, 
Esq., F.R.S.E. In one volume, 














No, 3 will be published with the Magazines on the Ist of May, 
View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, with 
an Outline of its Natural History. By the Rev, Michael Russell, 
LL.D. In one volume. 
This work will contain a Map of Egypt; and 10 Engravings by 
Branston, representing the most remarkable Temples, Py raimide, 
and other Monuments of Antiquity. 





UNDER TIE PATRONAGE OF THE KING. 
HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY of ILLUSTRIOUSand EMINENT PERSONAGES, 
articularly of the Nineteenth Century; with Memoirs by 
\. JERDAN, Esq., F.AS. &c, From Original Paintings by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Reynolds, Shee, Beechey, Copley, Owen, 
Phillips, Jackson, Hoppner, Lonsdale, Hariowe, Rochard, &c, &e, 
+\+ Persous desirous of possessing the Work can commence 
with Part 1. ave a Port per Mouth, or the whole at once ; 
and the Proprietors take this opportunity of assuring the Public, 
that, though the sale of the Work has been unprecedented, they 
niay rely upon receiving undoubted perfect Impressions, the Por- 

traits being engraved on Steet, 


CONTENTS OF THE PARTS PUBLISHED, 





Part 
1, Duke of Wellington 
Lord Byron 
Marquis Camden 


Part 

13, Rt. Hon. George Canning 
Davies Gilbert, P.R.s, 
Viscouut Whitworth 


2, Lord Amherst 14, Sir Thomas Munro 
Princess Charloite Earl of Verulam 
Dr. Wollaston Bp. of Norwich (Bathurst) 
3, Lord Grenville 15, Thomas Young, M.D. 
Marchiouess of Stafford Bishop of Chichester (Carr) 
Earl St. Vincent Earl Speacer 
4, Eart Fitzwilliam 16, Karon Lyndhurst 
Sir Joseph Bauks Zari of Fife 
Marquis of Hastings Sir Thomas Le Breton 
5, Marquis Wellesicy 17, Sir Abraham Hume 
Sir Hemphey Davy Abp. of Canter bury( Howley) 
Sir Henry Yorrens Sir Thomas Picton 
6, Lord Grautham 18, Viscount Melville 


Bishop Heber John Abernethy, Esq. 
Duke of Beaufort Viscount Cliden 
7, Lord Nelson 19, Viscount Goderich 
Sir Charles Wm. Dovie Professor Porson 
Johu J. Angerstein, Esq. Hon, G. J. W, Agar Ellis 
8, Benj. West, Exq. P.R.A. 20, Duke of Kent 
Archdeacon Wrangham Earl of Harewood 
Ri. How, William Pitt Archdeacou N 
9, His Majesty George IL. ry 
Spencer Perceval Earl of Cartisie 
Admiral Lord Keith Sir J. Franklin, R.N. 
10, Rt. Hon, Charles James Pox}22, Rt. Hon. W. Haskisson 
Viscount Berestord Lord Etlenborough 











Rt. H . Grenville Sir Edward Codrington 

11, Earl of Liverpoot 23, Bp. of Peterborougli( Marsh) 
Lady Agar Ellis Sh George Marray 
Dugald Stewart, Esq. F.A.S. Lord Tenterden 


12, Rt. Hon R. B. Sheridan 
Dr. Carey (Bp. of Exeter) 
Marquis of Ormonde 


4, His Majesty George IV. 
Joln Heaviside, Esq. F.RS 
Admiral Lord Duncan, 

PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

A Part is published on the First of each Month, contain 
Three Portraits, mostly selected drom the finestoriginal Paintings 
in the possession of His Majesty, the Nobility, Gentry, and P: 
Bodies, eugraved in the bighest style, and accompanied by their 
corresponding Memoirs. 

per Part, 








HINTON, Warwick-square; SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Sta- 
tioners’-court; and THOMAS WAKDLE, Philadelphia, 
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roofs, on Ludia paper. 0058. 
Royal Quarto, (the King’s Edition) he 
FISHER, SON, and JACKSON, Newgate-street, 
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Ou Wednesday next will be published, in 1 thick vol. small vo, 


(THE PARLIAMENTARY 'POCKET- 

BOOK ; or, a KEY to BOTH HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, 
(compiled trom original and official sources), containing AL- 
PHABETICAL ACCOUNTS of the Members of both Houses, in- 
Caner their Titles, Oilicial Appoint ts, RELATIONSHIP, 
POLITICAL CONNEXIONS, Xc. Ac.; also, the REGULA- 
ONS and STANDING ORDERS of the LORDS and COM- 

Ns, respecting Privileges, Private Bills, Fees, Fines, and 
Committees; with Lists of the Scottish and Irish Nobility who do 
not sit in the House of Peers: likewise a Digest of the PLAN of 
REFORM now iu agitation, Lists of the Boroughs proposed to be 
distranchised, Xe. + and every other species of information respect- 
ing the CONSTITUTION and USAGES of PARLIAMENT. 

Printed for J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond-street. 

*,* Orders received by all respectable Booksellers throughout 

the Kingdom. 











NATIONAL REPOSITORY, GALLERY OF THE ROYAL 
MEWS, CHARING CROSS. 
Patron, the KING. 


OTIC E. — Manufacturers, Patentees, 

Artists, and others, who purpose seuding New Inventions 

or linproved Productions for the ensuing ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

‘TION of the NATIONAL REPOSITORY, are requested to for- 

ward them without delay, the Commitice of Luspection being 
desirous of completi lassification of the Catalogue. 

London, March 16, 1831. T.S. TULL, Secretary. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mali East. 


HE EIGHTH EXHIBITION for the 
SALE of WORKS of ART by BRITISH ARTISTS, is 
now open from Ten till dusk, 
Admittance Is. Catalogues ts, 
JOHN WILSON, Sec. 





In a few days, 
EBIR; COUNT JULIAN; and other 
POEMS. 
By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, Esq. 
Also, 
The Old Man of the "Heuntaia ; the Love- 


Charm; and Pietro of Abano: Tales from the German of Tieck. 
EDWARD MONXON, 64, New Bond-street, 





This day, 3 vols. 


I. 
T HOME and ABROAD. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Rome in the Nineteenth Century.’ 


Il. 
Lately published. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 
lil. 
The Marchmont Papers. Edited by Sir George 
Rose. 3 vols. Svo. 36s. 
IV. 
Southey’s Lives of Uneducated Poets. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Wednesday, April 13, with new Maps and Woodcuts, 5s. 


AMILY LIBRARY, No. XXI., being the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, (Anglo-Saxon Period.) 
By FRANCIS PALGRAVE, Esq. 
Volumes now published, 5s. each : 
1 and 2. Life of Buonaparte 14. British Physicians 
3. Alexander the Great 15. Bri adia i 
4, 10, 13, and 19. British Artists | 16. Demonology & Witchcraft, 
5, 6, and 9. History of the Jews by Sir. Walter Scott 
7. Insects 17. Lite and Travels of Bruce 
&. Court & Campof Buonapatte | is. Irving’s Companions of Co- 
11. frving’s Columbus lnnidus. 
12. Southey’s Nelson 20. Venetian History. 


The Family Dramatists, Nos. I. II. and IIT; 
being the WORKS of MASSINGER, complete, illustrated with 
Explanatory Notes; and adapted to Family reading by the 
Omission of excepiionable passages. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-strect. 


This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 


HE ILIAD of HOMER, translated into 
ENGLISH VERSE. 
By WILLIAM SOTHEBY, Esq. 

“ Letit at once suffice for Mr. Sotheby’s satisfaction, that we 
say he is entitied—and we do not know auother person of whom 
we could say as much—to deai with that well-booted Grecian 
(Hower), even at this time of day, after all that has been done 
in, to, with, and by ‘Him of the iiiad and the Odyssey,’ By uot 
a tew of our prevailing poets. It is our intention to have several, 
perhaps six, articles on Sotheby, like and unlike this one; and his 
merits, which are of the highest order, will be admired wherever 
Maga cheers human life.”"—Blackwood’s Mag. April, 1831. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








STIRLING’S HORACE, BY DR. NUTTALL. 


HORATIL FLACCI OPERA: with 
« an Ordoand Verbal Translation, by JOHN STIRLING, 
D.D. Anew edition, critically revised, with the Ordo and Trans- 
Jation interlineally arranged by P, A. NUTTALL, LL.D. Also 
Preliminary Dissertations iliustyative of the Life, W ritings, and 
Versification of Horace. Complete in 4 pocket volumes, price 
16s. cloth boards. 
“* Stirling’s is the most accurate and useful translation which 
has ever been laid before the public.”—Moss’s Classical Biblic- 


graphy. 

*« Not only will the work be useful to those learning (or teach- 
ing themselves) to read Horace, but a pleasant companion to 
those whose acquaintance with this jovial bard is of a school-boy 


date.’’— Atheneum. 
London ; Printed for THOMAS WARD, 64, High Holborn, 


’ 





11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 26th March, 1831. 
NEW MAGAZINE. 
On the 2d of May, 1831, will be published, the First Number of 
. ’ * 
HE METROPOLITAN: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL of LITERATURE, 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Exsq., 
Author of the  Pieasures of Hope’ ; 
Assisted by the leading Literary Characters of the day. 

‘The professions of which a Prospectus is asually composed are 
so much matters of Course, that in place of occupying the reader's 

ttention with dull repetiti we shall state our views briefly, 
and refer to the work itself for every other explanation which 
may be dee necessary. The present publication has no other 
objects than such as are vaturally connected with all similar an- 
dertakings, but it will ne forth free from every sinister shackle, 
Perfect freedom and strict impartiality will be pre-eminentiy con- 
spicuous in the conduct of The Metropolitan, 

The employment of every description of periodical work as a 
medinm for diffusing false impressions of the character of new 
publications, has ip the present day been carried to such an ex- 
tent as to injure sitiously the cause of literature. Authors and 
publishers have been alike the victiinsof this prevailing evil, One 
important feature in The Metropolitan will be imparual and un- 
biassed critical Notices. Whether right or wrong in judging, The 
Metropolitan will never be guided by the influence or interests of 
the proprietors in its criticisms—this is to be understood in the 
most ciear and ample manuer. All works will be noticed with 
the same candour, and as much as possible without asperity ; un- 
less, indeed, false taste and immoral feeling justify a contrary 
course, 

Weil known writers of unquestionable talent will be contribu- 
tors to The Metropolitan, besides many to whom the public have 
been hitherto strangers. Such as may be tempted by their love 
of literature to send their contributions to the publishers, if yet 
straugers to the press, will have their papers jaded with consi- 
deration and impartiality, and if not accepted, carefully returned, 

Essays, Sketches, ‘Tales, Reviews, Poctry, the Fine Arts, the 
Drama, Music, and the Sciences in general, will have place in 
the pages of The Metropolitan, in which the useful and agreeable 
will be blended as much as possible, The transactions of Learned 
and Scientific Hodies, inctuding those remote from the Metro- 
polis, and Societies of Agricultare, Commerce and Mechanics, 
will be noticed as fully as room will allow; and the compilation 
part will be found replete with information valuable to all classes, 
to the curious in the Sciences, aud to the young in_ particular, 
Useful Discoveries will be found duly registered. A Foreign Cor- 
respondence has also been organized, and no means will be 
































lected to identify the interests of Authors and Readers, as w 
as those of Publishers, by taking houest and liberal literary 
views, and thus justifving their support. Ut is time a change of 
system should be carried into.effect extensively, for the sake of 
our national literature, 

The typographical arrangements will be of the first character, 


No consiceration of expense will be sufle to prevent thisdepart- 
meutof the publication from being worthy of | biic commendation. 
All literary communications must be addressed, on or before 
the sth of every Month, to the publishers only, 
COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11,Waterloo-place, Pall-mal. 
Sold also by Mr. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond-street; and by 
all respectable Booksellers and News Agents throughout the 
United Kingdom, 
In the press, (dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, Bart.) : 
The Young Muscovite; or, the Poles in 
Russia: an Historical Novel, from the pen of Michael Zakosken, 
‘Translated by a Russian Lady of Quality, and edited by Captain 
Frederic Chamier, R.N. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE NOVELIS'T’S LIBRARY; 

Edited by Tuomas Roscog, Esq.; with Illustrations from De- 
signs, original and selected, by Jacop Gronce Srrurr, Esq., 
Author of ‘Sytva Britannica.’ “To be pubiished in Monthly Vo- 
lumes, (uniform with the Waverley Novel-.) 

Io announcing a SELECT SERIES of CLASSICAL NOVELS, 
Messrs, Cocunane and PickersGtcy disclaim any intention of 
trespassing on the ground occupied by other publishers, Whilst 
the productious of writers of fiction, subsequent to the time of 
Fielding and Smollett, are presented in a periodical form as can- 
didates for public favour, the yprictors are encouraged to ex- 
tend the fieid of rational entertainment, by offering to English 
readers cheap Editions of the Works of those great painters of 
life and manners who retiect lustre on their respective countries, 
comprehending only such NOVELS and ROMANCES, as have 
been anequivocally stamped with popular regard, aud which, 
from their long admitted superiorityover all competitors of their 
class, aud their transiation into various luguages, are for ever 
assuciated with the literature of the world. 

The Novelist’s Library will embrace the following distin- 
gu me 























hed Works: 
Robinson Crusoe. De Foe. The Man of the World. Mac- 
Tom Jones. Fielding. kenzie 





Joseph Andrews, Do. The Man of Feeling. Do. 
Amelia. Do, Evelina. Miss Burney. 
Roderick Random, Smollett. |Dou Quixote, Cervantes, 
Peregrine Pickle. Oe \Gii Bias, Le Sage. 
Humphrey Clinker. Do. ‘Guzman d’Alfarache, or the Spa- 
Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith. | nish Roxue. * 
Tristram Shandy, Sterne. Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
Galliver’s Travels, Swill. 
with others of equal popularity, whose authors, it is acknow- 
ledged, wrote “for all time,” and whose happy illustrations of 
character and manners prove them to hase been familiarly ac- 
quainted with human nature in all its varieties, and capable of 
representing life as they found it: thus furnishing an intellectual 
banquet, replete at once with instruction aud amusement, The 
great estimation in which the productions ef these powerful de- 
lineators of lite are justly regarded, has long ceased to be con- 
fined to the land of their birth: they have been transplanted into 
every clime, appealing with the resistless voive of genius to the 
admiration of all nations—and they have been rewarded with im- 
perishable fame. ae 

The best uniform editions of these celebrated works have 
hitherto been published in forms and at prices which have placed 
them beyond the reach of any but the wealthier classes of readers, 
To rewove this inconvenience, and supply wants which the public 
has long felt, the Proprictors intend to publish the present = 








Just published, 
HE DRAMATIC ANNUAL, 
By FREDERICK REYNOLDS, 
Published by LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, and 
GREEN, 
COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
On the Ist of April, beautifully printed and embeilished, and 
neatly bound, price 6s. each number, 


~TANDARD NOVELS.—No. It. 


Containing Gopw1n’s celebrated Story of CALEB WILLIAMs, 
complete, price bs. 

No. Il. Comprises the whole of the PILOT, by Coorer, com- 
plete, price 6s. 

N.B. A number of this work (which will comprise the most 
esteemed works of ‘fiction written subsequently to the time of 
Fielding and Smoilett,) will be published on tie First of every 
month. 

HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bar- 
lington-street. 








THE ONLY AUTHENTIC LIFE OF BONAPARTE, 
With numerous beautiful Illustrations by the most eminent 
Artists, price 6s. 


o r r 
NHE NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
No. VII., containing Bourrienne’s LIFE of BONA- 
PARTE. To which are now first added Notes and Illastrations 
from the dictations of Napoleon at St. Helena, from Notes by 
Joreph Bonaparte, the Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, General 
Rapp, Count Las Cases, Constant, and other autheutic sources, 
*,* This edition contains the ouly complete translation of 
Bourrienne’s Memoirs. 





BRITTON AND PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF LONDON, 
Reduced to Half Price. 


RCHITECLURAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON ; accompanied 
by Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice. 
By J. BRITTON, F.S.A., and A, PUGIN, Architect. 

The work consists of ONE HUNDRED and YORTY-POUR EN- 
GRAVINGs in outline, beautifully executed by J. Le Keux, 1. Rofie, 
,. Gladwin, Xe, from drawings and measurements by A. Pugin, 
G. Cattermole, and other eminent artists. The Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts are by J. Britton, F.S.A., Joseph Gwiit, 
F.S.A., J. P. Papworth, &c. and which embraces ample Mlustra- 
tious of the Churches of St. Paul, Westminster Abbey, St. Martin, 
St. Stephen, St. Bride, St. Luke, Chelsea, St. Pancras, Maryle- 
bone, the Temple, &c.; also copious Historica! and Descriptive 
Accounts and Engravings of all the Loudon Theatres, all the 
Bridges, including the New London, the Terraces in Regent's 
Park, the Bank, the Council Office, Law Courts, Dioraina, Colos- 
seum, Carlton House, Somerset House, College of Physicians, 
both old and new, Westmiuster Hall, Mansion House; also of 
the Houses and Gallerics of the Marquess of Uxbridge, ‘Thos, 
Hope, Esq. Johu Soane, Esq. John Nash, Esq. &c. Xe. 
zoe vols. Gomy ae ng 12s, 6d. Published at 5. 5s. 
Two vols, imperial vo. large -abli 

paper, ee cee al. 4s. Od. Published at 6. 8s. 
Two vols, 4t0. Proofs on India paper, (of which very few remain,) 

cloth, 74. 7s. Published at 14d, 14s, 


CUURCH ARCHITECTURE, 


2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches of Great Britain, with Historical 
and Architectural Descriptions, NiNeTy-six PLatsKs, at the fol- 
lowing reduced prices : 

2 vols. royal svo. in cloth, price 27, 10s.; published at 5/. 

2 vols. royal ito. Proofsou India paper, (arranging with Britton’s 
Cathedrals,) in cloth, price 54,; published at 10d, 


3. The Organic Remains of a former World. 
Tn 3 vols. 4to. with 54 coloured Plates, exhibiting above 700 Fossil 
Remains, price 6. 6s. in cloth, Au Ex ation of the Mineral- 
ized Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of the Antedilavian 
hon generally termed Extraneous Fossils. By James Par- 
inson. 
Vol. Il. may be had separately, price 2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


4. Outlines of Oryctology, in crown Svo. with 
ten plates, price 12s. cloth, a new edition corrected by the Au- 
thor, Au lutroduction to the Study of Fossil Organic Rewains, 
especially those found ia the British Strata; intended to aid the 
Student in his Luquiries respecting the Nature of Fossils, and their 
Connexion with the Formation of the Earth. By James Parkiuson. 


5. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
Islands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
Sowerby. 4to. cloth, price 2d. ; published at 4/. 

A practical Conchologist observes, “‘ that Dr. Turton’s Ac- 
count of British Shelisis not only interesting to the collector, but 
also partic ulariy desirable, as it includes the shelis that have been 
discovered since the publication of Montague. The author’s resi- 
dence being on that part of the coast where the greatest number 
of shelis are found, he had the most favourable opportunities of 
investizating the subject, the objects of his study beiug continually 
before him,’”’ 

6. Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. In 4 vols, 4to. in cloth, 
price 6/, 6s.; published at 11d. Lis. Odd Parts to complete Sets, 
at lus. 6d. each. 

This Work is of the highest utility. Vols. I. and II. contain a 
complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, their various 
editions, sizes, and prices. Vol. ILL. and IV. constitute an Index 
or Key to all that has been written on every subject. 


7. Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 


1 large vol. 8vo. price 14s. boards; published at 1/. 8s. 
A Catalogue of 4000 Articles, gratis. 
M. A. NATTALI, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 



















tion in Monthly Volumes, beautifully printed, and belli 
with Plates, at the cheap price of 5s. per volume, neatly bound, 
Each author can be purchased separately. : 

The First Number, being the first volume of DeFoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, (to be completed in 2 vols.) with a Life of the Author, 
written expressly for this edition, will be published on the 2d of 
May next, illustrated with Eight Engravings, from original de- 
signs, by J. G.Surutt, and an elegant Portrait of DeFoe, engraved 
on steel, ete 

The Second Number, similarly ill d, will be publ on 
the Ist of June. 

Published by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall. Sold also by J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond-street, 
and by all bie 1 rs the 





Kingdom, 





a 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
E, Wixson, 88, Royal Exchange; W. Ricumonp, 116, Jermyn 

Street; Pexrues and Besser, Hamburg; Messrs. Pratt a 
Barry, Brussels: F. FLeiscuer, Leipzig; Gray and BowEn, 
Boston, America; and all Booksellers N d 2 
Town and Country.—Price sd. unstamped ; 1s. stamped; or 

in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 

, and Ci ions for the Editor (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the Ofice as above. 
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